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Announcements of New Books to Be Published in ive Sap 


BALDWIN -Social Interpretations of the Principles of Men- 
tal Development. By J. Mark Batowrn. autho f 
‘*Mental Development in the Child aud the Rac 


BOSTON BROWNING SOCIETY Papers Selected to Rep- 
resent the Work of the Society from 1886-1897. ¢ 


tory of Our Own Times.”” ete. 


MATHEWS The Social 
Christian So \ bys 
Professor f Ne ly 
Ch a Unis sift 

MARBLE 
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North America. 
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Jesus. 
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Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero.Worship. | 


The Conception of God. 


if 


The 


Volcanoes of 


Indian Tales. 


~ 


Svo. Price, $3.00. Annie Ress My { 
BROWNING—The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. NASH (Genesis of the Social Conscience. 
With Portraits, ete. Two Volumes. Medium &\ Henry S. Nasu. | | S 
Second Edit 
CHANNING—A Student’s History of the United States. [}) 
Professor Epwarp CHanning, of Harvard University. au | Old English Love Songs. } 
thor of ‘The United States of AAA ees nines eee 
America. 1765-1865." With ? : : ; t 
Maps and Illustrations. fis Orta \ 
COONLEY — Singing Verses for 
Children. Songs illustrated in ROYCE 
Colors and Set to Music. re Or enti SOn . he x 
Words by Lypia Avery Coon 9 \ 
LEY. Illustrations and borders + 
by Alice Kellogg Tyler. Music A MEMOIR. BY HIS SON, 
by Frederic W. Root, Eleanor 
Smith, and others. Cloth, 4to. With Numerous Ilust ns, P 
Price, $2.00. trai 
5 : . 
CRAWFORD Corleone. By F. Two Volumes, Cloth, Medium Svo. 
Marion Crawrorp, author of Price, $10.00, RUSSEL 
“-Saracinesca,’’? etc. Two vol ( 
umes. Price, $2.00. ( I adit : 1 
FIELDE—A Political Primer of Lady Ten Aieisnaiitasaay Ps _ as 
New York State and City. ¢ ©! Poems, there are I s M \ 
By ApbkLeE Freipr. With ( ham, Richard D I G ; 
Maps. r : STEEL 
GLADSTONE__ The Story of Glad- of Pers nt 
stone’s Life. By Jusvin Mi ( and of le 3 \ a less 
Cartruy, author of ‘A His : a . 2 ‘ 
\ 


Golden Treasury of Songs and Ly- 
rics. Second Series. Modern 
poetry. Selected and arranged 
PALGRAVE, late Professor in the 


LIVI 


tes bv Fran 
f Oxf 


with n 
Universit 


HAMBLEN—The General [anager’s Story. i) time Ex 
periences in a Railroad Office. By Herperr EB 
author of ‘‘On Many Seas.”’ 


HIGGINSON—A Forest Orchid and Other Tales. By 
Higa@inson, author of **From the Land t S 
Pearls.’’ 

HYDE—Practical Idealism. By Hen 
dent of Bowdoin College. author of **Ouf sors 

Theology.”’ 


INGERSOLL— Wild ag \ Book A 
ERNEST romp Wi twenty full pag 
other illustrations in the text 


INMAN—The Old Santa Fe Trail. By © vrY Iy 
late of the U. S. Army. With six full-page plates 
Frederic Remington and other original illustrations 


‘ ~ 


a ee i 


$1.75 
WEED ~—Life Histories of American Insects 
(‘rs \ \ \ N Hi ( 
Va \ 
WILCOX — An Outline for the Study of City 
By DD 2M \\ ) ( 
WRIGHT. -Citizen Bird. \ s 
{>< \\ | ( 
i $1.50. 
Birdcraft. ii, M () 
| t L, \ | 
$2.50 
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Salesian 


CAL —~ Belmont. (In the foothills near San 
‘ranc ise Oo) 


#* LMON T SCHOOL for Boys hopes to 


deserve the confidence of Eastern as well as of 
Western parents by surrounding its boys with asstimu 
— an intellectual, spiritual, and physical life as is 
found in the best Eastern schools, and by offering a 
home which in beauty of surrouncings and fineness of 
climate for sustained work no Eastern school can 
hope toequal. It should give to it« beys a healthful 
impulse casts good thinking and good living. and 
leave with them a heritage of pleasant and helpful 
memories, 

The catalogue, containing views of the school and a 
record of the colleges and technical echools entered 
by its graduates, will help to give an idea of its spirit 
and the work it is doing 

W.T. Rep, A.M. (Harvard), Head Master. 
CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d St. 
mY ARL BOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Mrs. GEORGE A. CASWELL. Principal. 
CONNECT! ‘TIcUT Hartford, 7.4 Asylum Ave. 
ISS F B. BURBANK’S FAMILY 
/ School for young girls. Ninth year. Number 
limited. Kegular and special courses. Home life 
cheerful and wholesome. 
DELAWARE, Dove 
| JILMINGTO. VC "ONFERENCE ACA- 
/ demy.--College-preparatory. The location of 
the school in a Capital scours exceptional advantages 
-L GOODING, Principal. 
DIsTRICT OF COLUMBIA, “Washingt yn. 
TUART SCHVUL FOR GIRLS. 
Academic, Collegiate, and Optional Courses. Mode 
rate terms. 
Special advantages for Post Graduates. 
Miss CL - DIA STUART, Principal, 
1224 and 1226 1 5th St. N. W. 
Districr OF CoLUMBIA, Washington. 

LISS SCHOOL OF ELECTRICITY. 
The only institution teaching practical electrical 
engineering exclusively. Laboratory equipment ex 

cellent. Courses open October 1. 
Catalogue on application. 


Educational. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Belmont. 


HE BELMONT SCHOOL. 
Founded 1889. Incorporated 1897. 
An Episcopal Church Boarding School for Boys, pre- 
paratory for College or Scientific School. 
For terms, etc., address 
B. F. Harpina, A M, Head Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTUN NORMAL SCHOOL of House- 
hold Arts, established by the late Mrs. Mary HE- 
MENWAY, under the name of BOsTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
COOKERY, will reopen Sept. 29. Address the Director, 
Miss AMY ¥ Rousse Homans. 
“Massacau SETTS, Boston. 
R3 TON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address bn Dean, 
EDMUND Hi. BENNETT, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Concord 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL. 
Prepares for College, Scientific School, and Busi- 
ness. Individualinstruction Elementary classes. Non- 
sectarian. JAMES S. GARLAND, Principal. 








MASSACHOSETTS, Danvers. 
I OME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Making a reputation, not living on one. Address 
ENRY N. De NORMANDIE, 5 Pence. 
” MASSACHUSETTS Du 
OWDER POINT mse CHOOL.— Prepares 
for Scientific School, College, or business. Indl 
vidual teachin Elementary classes for youee boys. 
aane and outdoor life. FB. Knapp, 8 B. (M.1 T.). 


Massaci HUSRTTS, Lexington. : 
REPARATION for HARVARD COl- 
lege or Scientific School, adapted to a few boys of 
gvod character who do not fit into larger schools. For 
particulars, address GEORGE L, STOWELL. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
WEVY CHASE French and English 
School for Girls. Suburb of Washington 
French the language of the house. ee 
Mile. L. M. Bovuiany. Assistant Principal, Miss C. 
PETTIGREW. P. O. Station E. Washington. dD. oC. 
ILLINOIS, Bunker 
2 HILL, "MILITARY ACA- 
demy. Supericr provision for Boys under 12. 
15th year under the same Superintendent. Complete 
and superior home and school. Prepares for any col- 
lege and for business. New gymnasium, 75x30 ft. Ad- 
dress for illustrated catalogue, Col.S L Stiver Supt. 





= ILLINOIS, Chicago, 479-481 Dearborn Avenue. 
IRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOVL.—22D 
7 year begins Sept. 22. For Young Ladies and Chil- 
po ye —— nag Be ce byw ag pan courses 
of study ss REBECCA ICE 5 | f 
Miss Mary E. Begpy, A.M,, \ Principals. 








ILLINOIS, Chicago, 1500-4 Title and Trust Building. 
‘HICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW, 
LAW DEPARTMENT OF LAKE ForEsT UNIVERSITY. 
Two and three-year course. For further information, 
address the Secretary, E. E. BARRETT. 





Inp1aNA, Crawfordsville. 
iy (7ABASH COLLEGE. 

‘ Sixty fifth year Classical, Philosophical, and 
Scientific Courses. Twenty in faculty. Highest stan- 
dard of scholarship. Fully equipped laboratories. 
Library contains 35,000 volumes. Expenses low. 
Scholarship aid. For catalogue, address Registrar. 

G. 8. BurrovaeHs, LL.D , President. 
KENTUCKY, Pewee Valley (near Louisville) 
pies RIDGE COLLEGE AND CON- 
servatory of Music.—Best adv 7B for young 
ladies at lowest cost. Ample faculty in departments of 
Science, Literature, Music and Art. Location very 
bigh and healthful. 
G. B. Perry, AM, Pres. H. U. GoopWIN (Grad. of N. E, 
COMIETENEET, also Conservatory of Berlin), Director. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, cor. Carey and Lanvale Sts. 
HAFTESBURY COLLEGE OF EX: 
pression.—Six months’ session. Enrolment the Ist 
of each month, Winter term Nov. to April, inclusive. 
Handsome {)lustrated catalogue. 
7 Miss AL LICE May Y ‘OUSE, (2 resident. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
_s School for Girls.—35th year will begin September 
23,1 1897. Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
Miss E. D. Hu NTLEY, Associate Principal. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
“ARNETT’S UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


J opens Sept. 22. Number limited. A few boarders 
received. Address Prof. GARNETT, Woman's College. 





MARYLAND. St. George’s, near Baltimore. 
T. GEORGE'S SCHOOL in the High- 


lands. 22d year. Twenty boys. Colle e or busl- 


| ness, individual training. Permanent home ff desired. 


New building, extensive grounds, modern comforts, 
refinement, and kindness. $250 and 8300. 
. C. KrInear, A M., Principal. 





MARYLAND, Catonsville. 


T. TIMOTHY'S SCHOOL for Girls re- 





opens September 23, 1806. Prepares for College. 
Heads of School: Miss MC. Carrer. Miss 5. R. Cartan. 





MASSACHUSRTTS, Roxbur 
I OXBURY LATIN SC ‘“HOOL (Founded 
1645) Th re will be five vacancies in the first 
clasa and five inthe fifth for the school year begin- 
ning September 20, 1897. 
Wo. C. Co“uar, Head Master. 


“Mictaay, Orchard Lake. 
LCHIGAN MILIT ARY AC ADEM Y. 
—A Select Boarding School for Boys. 20th year. 
Location 80 miles from Detroit, and unsu’ passed for 
beauty and healtbfulness The courses of study are 
so arranged as to fitfor active business pursuita and 
to give a thorough preparation for college. Special at- 
tention paid to practical drill in Eng!) sh work Gradu 
ates receiving our diploma are admitted to the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and Cornell University without exa- 
mination. For catalogues, address 
Col J. SUMNER ROGERS, Superintendent. 
7 Missouri, St. Louis, 1607-17 South Compton Ave. 
l1SHOP ROBERTSON HALL. (Ebisco- 
pal.) This Boarding and Day School for Girls 
willopen its twenty-third year, D. V., September 15, 
1897. Apply to SISTER SUPERIOR, 


New HAMPSHIRE, Plymouth. i 
I. OLDERNESS SCHOOL.— This Schoo 
aims tofurnish the maximum of advantage at the 
minimum of cost to boys preparing for Collexe or Set- 
entific School. For catalogue, epoly to the Rev. LoRIN 
WeErsTeR, A.M, Rector. The Rt. Rev. W. W. NILEs, 
President of Trustees. 
New JERSEY, Short Hills ’ . 
HECARTERET SCHOOL.— The Prin- 
cipals receive 16 boysinthetr private families, 
Gymnastum. Large grounds. Special facilities for in- 
dividual work. College preparation. Laboratory 
ALFRED COLBURN ARNOLD, JOHN W. ALLEN, Prins. 


NEw YORK, Aurora. 
‘ é HE WELLS PREPARATORY 
| SCHOOL. 
Preparatory, general, and special courses. 
tember 15, 1807. 


Opens Sep- 


_Miss ¥ AWGER. 


New Yorx, Brooklyn, Brookly n Heights. my 
TSS KATHERINE L. MALTBY’'S 
Home and School.—Highest city advantages. 
hoceter expense for school year, $550. Eighth year. 
Circulars upon application. 160 Joralemon i —— 
New York, Mount Vernon, 25 minutes from N Y. 
HE MISSES LOCK WOUD'S COLLE- 
giate School for Girls. 12th year. College-Prepa 
ratory and Special Courses. Certificate admits to Vas 
sar and Wellesley. Home attractive French spoken. 
Tustruction thorough. Only earnest students desired. 
Terms moderate 


New YorkK crry, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS, 
«< College Preparation in a 
College- Preparatory School. 

Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. 

Special coaching to supply deficiencies. 

Residence from Monday to Friday arranged. 
Mary B. |. WHITON, A. B., and _ Los A. Banas. 


New York, Tarry town- on Hudson . 
UME INSLITUTE,—A Boarding and 
Day School for ee Preparation. Re 
opens Sept. 17. ETCALF, Principal. 
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Educational. 


New York, Utica. 
| ARS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOkK 
d The next school vear begins Thursday, 
ber 28, 1807. Applications should be made earty 
Oxnto, Cincinnati, Walnut Hills 
| TSS NOURSE'’S ENGLISH AND 
- French Family and Day Schoo! It has individual 
advantages for a limited number of Famtly Pupile and 
a full course succeesfully fitting for leading coll 
Circulars are ready 


eges. 


Oun10, Cinclonati. : 
i MISS ARMSTRONG S SCHOOL FOR 
d Girls, Liddeedale Place, Avondale. Family limit 
ed. Circulars sent on application 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. North ( 


and 2ist Street 
AJOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANI 14. 

The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens Sept. 20, 1807. 
A four years’ graded course of Lectures, Quizes, Bac 
teriological and Clinical Work offers superior advan 
tages. Students are admitted to the clin cs of etty 
hospitals. Address CLARA MaRSHALt, MD, Dean 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadeipnia, Chestnut Hill 


RS. COMEG YS’ AND MISS BELL'S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


ollege Ate 


FOR GIRLS 


will reopen October 1. Students prepared for college 


PENNSYLVANIA, Wyncote, 
(CHELTEN HILLS SCHOOL for Girt 
» and Boys —Reopens for its 16th year Sept. 20, "07. 
Preparation for College. A good Musical Course. For 
circular, apply to Principals, 


W.&A Rea 
RHODE ISLAND, Providence. 
~RIENDS’ SCHOOL 
FOR BOTH SEXES 


Founded tn 1784. Excellenthome Students from 18 
States. All denominations. Thorough work in English. 
Science, Classics, Music, and Art. Address 

AUGUSTINE Jones, LL B. 


TENNESSEE, Nashvilie. 
ad y pT . ’ r rx dD yo7 , 
lV ANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 
Next seasion opens September 15 
Full graduate as well as undergraduate courses. Ten 
Fellowships for college graduates. Seven Departments. 
Fully equipped laboratories and museums 
WILs WILLIASS, Secretary 
Virainia, Old Churen. 
JOSE DALE, HOME SCHOCL FOR 
both Sexes. Resident teachers. P up ils enter en at 
colleges. Beautiful grounds. Climate delightful. Pure 
water. Special care to backward puptls. Gymnasiums 
and other sports. Convenient to Danville R.R. bys 


tem and C.& O.R.R. Catalogue. Fifth year begins 
Sept 20, 1897. 
THos P. DarRacortt, M.D., Ph.D., Principal 


Virointa, Richmond. 


| cCABE’S UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
yi —The thirty third annual ression of this s*hocl 
for boys begins Sept. 1897. Thorough preparation 


for University of Virg nia, Yale, Harva:d, U.S. Mill 
tarv and Naval Academies, and the leading Engineer 
ing Schools. Full staff. Boarding depariment strictly 
limited. For catalogue, address 

. GORDON McCapr, Head Yas*ter 


ViraGinta, Richmond. 
ae eaNer ee —stE y P 
( NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF M1! 
cine.—A three years’ graded urse, 
ments: Medicine, Dentistry, and Pharmacy. Two hos 
pitals; 5L instructors. $225 forthe entire three years 
course in Medicine or Dentistry. Address 
HUNTER McGuire, M.D. LL.D, Yresident 


7 RS. PHILIP S. STON 


90 Mount Vernon Street. Boston, Mass , will re 


Depart 





ceive into her family, as boarders, one or two ¥ z 
girls who are attending school in Boston 
References 

Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D D.. Bost I Leig 
ton Parks, D.D , Boston; A. S. Whee Esq, 72 Mar 
borough St., Boston; Prof. F. W. ¢ ‘es er, Maas. Ir 
stitute Technology, Boston; Rev. Prof. A. V. G. Alle 
D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 

Ag ss ANABLE'S Boardin 

iV£ School for Girls. 5 hed fn 1848 lar 
on application, Opens Sept. 27 50 Pine St., Phila " 








N. Y. University es a ye ar opens } 





CLASSE R. after 
Law School two years). EVENING 
CLASSES (LL.B after 
three years). Daily sessions 3:30 to® andsSto 1l0PM 
Tuition $100 GRADUATE CLASSEs—I welve courses 
Five required for LL M. 
For circulars, address L. J. TOMPKINS, I ur, Was 


ington Square, New York City 


nq EN ek h 
West Newton English and Classical School. 
Family and Home School for both sexes 
(45th Year.) Apply to ALLEN BROTHERS 


We 


supply all the Publishers 
Lowest Wholesale Prices 


The 


Nation. 


F-:ducattonal. 


ceees. [asell Seminary for Young Women 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


Ten milea from Boston 

of scholarship and conduct of 
1 advantages of healthful and beautiful 
Si idence; rowing and skating on Charles 
Ri or games in ample, shaded grounds; 
best equipped gymnasium and swimming tank 
under careful hygienic supervision. Lectures and 
} 
! 
t 
by, 
t 


Boston standards 
ife with 
irban res 


“r; outde 


ssons on topies adapted to the ideal adm! bistra- 
fon of homes; pupils properly chaperened to 
est Musical San Aterary entertainments tn Bs 

1, and to historical places in the vicinity 

For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for appli 
xtion or place on waiting-list, address (mention 
ing this paper) Cc. C. BRAGDON, Prinetpal 






School of Drawing and Painting. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


Copley Square, Boston. Mass. 
THE TWENTY SFCOND YEAR OF ENS OCT 4 1897 
Instruction {tn drawing from the cast and from 
life, in painting and decorative design, and aleo 


in artistic 
instructors: 


anatomy and pe rapect (ive sal rin ipal 
W. Benson, E. C 

Philip Hale (Drawing and Painting). 

liam Stone (eee Design), EF 

(Anatomy), and A. K. Cross (Perspective) 


are allowed the free use of the gallertes of the 
Museum For circulars giving detailed tnforma 
tion, address 


MISS ELIZABETH 


MILITARY StLEGE 
Chester, Pa, th year begins Sept. 15. 
Civil Engineering (€.£.),Chemistry (8.§.), Arts(A.§) 
Also Thorough Pre puratory Courses. 
Intantry, Artillery and Cavairy Drills. 

“A Military School of the highest or der."’ 


={", S. War Dregrar tment Rep 
gues of Col. C. E. HYATT, Presdent 


LOMBARD, Manager 


Catal 


LAKEVILLE, CONN, 
TACONIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Conducted on the principles of the New Educat 
College preparation. 
E IZA HARDY LOKD, Frit 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, Ph.D., 
FRASK N, MCMURRY, Ph.U., 
Advisers to the Faculty 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 
42 year Sept. 15. Full Preparation for College 
Scientific School, or Businesa. Careful Supervistvo, 





flome Influences; Small Classes. Ret. Rev. William 
Lawrence, D.D., Visitor. Joseph Alden Shaw, AM. 
Head Master, Worcester, Mass (The Acader 
City. ""} 


IRVING INSTITUTE FOR 40 BOYS 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NY. 


5 miles from New York. He althful location Pleasant 





home. Individual attentk Thor ust prepara n 
for college or business. Terms $4 Mer seas 
1OHN M. FURMAN Ow pa 


NEW YORK CITY, 30, 32, 34 East S70! ‘ 
The Peebies and Thompson School 
For Boarding and Day Pupils, 


ies D. K. Meera, Miss L. A. Bushee, Mrs. S. 8. Va aor 
Tincipals and Proprietors 
will open tober 4 


ST. LUKE’S, 


Bustleton, near Philadelphia, Penna 





A school of the highest class in an exceptionally 
1 st. Luke's Dow Hi 
cre. = Trinity, Wes 
ect t llustrs te 





1 : i ta 
MA Principe 


I ete 
STROUT, 


YORK a . —_ 
SCHOOL) york 


NEW 
LAW 


“ Dwight Method 
of canteastien. 


LL.B. in two years: LL.M. in three vears 
lardsa. Largest Law Sct t s ~ tor ata 
gu as 

he Peekskill Military Academy. 22 
ie LEAST sa besi } sus l!. Year. 
Frepares Cc eves and verament Sec? « 
Thor ixh nheas oOurse , Yen 4 term 
Sept. 15 i RLEMAN, Prin.. Peeksk N.Y 

76 W. S7th St. 
QO\§ 
Mrs. ME W ALTON, "900 42%! 
Kinde rgar' n 
ra = 





mee 
—-. 
wwe 


F:ducattonal 


The Siglar School 


FOR 30 BOYS. 


$000 A YEAR. 
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HENRY W. SIGLA! 
Newbure?t nm Hinds NV \ 
+r ; > 
Comprehensive in Plan, 
Moderat I g i 
Masters in their Special Departments 
OF MUSIC 
is 
offers un 
I ~ Mus ‘ Maree 
Composition Llecution 
G. W. CHADWICK, Musical Directo: 
SCHOOL YEAR KREGINS § 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons of Cdicag 
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aj ¥ ft 
Dr. WM. ALLEN PUSEY. Sec., 
} State S 12 
= NNSYLVANIA, Bethiehem 
Moravian Seminary and College wiv 


lve 


Founded 
B iful i healths 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


FRESHMAN COMPOSITION. 


By Henry G. 


composition before the parts. Cloth. Ready Sept. 10. 


Pearson of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, with an Introduction by Arto Bares 


Treats the whole 


EXPERIMENTAL AND PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


CoLTon of 


By B. P. 


schools, 


the [llinois State Normal University. 
and colleges. Copiously illustrated. Cloth. 
The Herbartian Psychology applied to Education. 


Apams, Principal of the 


By Joun 

Aberdeen Free Training School. 
Heath's Pedagogical Library, Vol. XXXI. Ready Sep. 1. 

Roger Ascham’s Scholemaster. Heath's 

Vol. XXXIL Ready Oct. 1. 

Thompson’s Day Dreams of a Schoolmaster. Heath’s Peda 
gogical Library, Vol. XXXITI. 

A Course in Experimental Psychology. 


Pedagogical Li 


brary, 


Revised and en 


larged edition. By KE. C. Sanrorp, Professor in Clark 
University. Ready Sept. 10. 
Heath’s English Classics: 
Coleridge's Rime of the Ancient Mariner (George) $0 35 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, I and Il (Walker) /n September 
DeQuincey’s Flight of a Tartar Tribe (Watichope).......... 00 
Arden Shi akespeare, The Tempest........... pedeuinnes: — ee 
3 RAIN IND Sao oo5.550ai0's ho ecka ecule dviaiois-ecwlb.ore 40 
T enny sc yn’s Enoch Arden and Loe ksley Hall (Brown) ss. 40 
Princess (George)....... Fe ene iecer 
Carly le’s Essay on Burns (George)........ .......2-005 ee, 


Descriptive Circulars free on request. 


A practical guide to laboratory study in high schools, 
Ready Sept. 20. 





normal 


Select Poems of Burns. 
Edited by A 


118 poems, chronologically arranged. 
.J.GEORGE. Cloth, 406 pages, illustrated. 90e. 


Nature Study and the Child 
Normal School, 


By C. B. 
Nek, 


the State 
Ready Oct. 1. 


Sx TT 4 if 
Oswego, Part f. 
Heath’s Modern Language Series : 


Voltaire’s Prose (Cohn & Woodward).. 
Labiche’s La Poudre aux Yeux (Wells)... oy: 2 


Tn September 


Scientific French Reader (Davies).. In September 
First Italian Readings (Bowen). ..............ccecsceevcvcees 0 
First Spanish Readings (Matzke) BSNa aceite 1.00 
Spyri’s Moni der Geisbub (Guerber) In October 
Schiller’s Der Geisterseher (Joynes)....................... 30 


Baumbach’s Die Nonna (Bernhardt)....... Fires a Caen eve 30 
Helbig’s Komidie auf der Hoc Rechule ny ells) . .In October 
Moser’s Der Bibliothekar (Wells)...... : eee .30 
Drei kleine Lustspiele (Wells)............ ea 


Goethe's Faust, Part If (Thomas).................. Tn September 


Correspondence invited, 


D.C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago 
JOHN WILEY & SONS. 


Some Recent and Forthcoming Publications. 


£ Jescript 2ve 


Electric Railways and Tramways. 


Their Construction and Operation. Entirely Revised, 
up to date from London Engineering. By Philip Dawson, C. E, 
morocco, $12.50, 


Enlarged and Brought 
Demy 4to, half 


Notes on Assaying. 
By Prof. P. De Peyster Ricketts, E.M., Ph.D , and Edmund H. Miller, A.M., Ph.D. 
Rewritten and reset. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 

Manual of Irrigation Engineering. 
By Herbert M. Wilson, C.E. Second edition. Greatly enlarged. Svo, cloth, $4.00. 


Text.Book of Physics. 


Treating of Mechanics, Acoustics, Heat, Magnetism, Electricity and Optics. 
Adapted. By Prof. W. A. Anthony and Prof C. F. Brackett. Revised and en- 
larged by Prof. W. F. Magie. Fully illustrated. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


Catalogue of Minerals. 
Alphabetically arranged with their chemical composition and synonyms. By 
Prot. A. H. Chester. Rewritten and reset. 8vo, cloth, $1 25. Paper, $1.00. 


A Text-Book on Roofs and Bridges, Part Il, Graphic Statics. 


Ry Prof. Mansfield Merriman and Prof. Henry S. Jacoby. Third edition. S8vo, 
cloth, $2.50. 


This edition contains nearly double the matter of former ones, and also two 
new plates. 
A Field Manual for Railroad Engineers, 

By Prof. J. C. Nagle, A. and M, College of Texas. 12mo, morocco, $3.00. 


Incompatibilities in Prescriptions. 


By Prof. E. A. Ruddiman, Vanderbilt University. Svo, cloth, $2.00. 


American Railway Management. 


Ey Col. H.S. Haines, President American Railway Association. 
$2.50. 


12mo, cloth 





Circulars sent upon application. 


Hydraulic Cement. 


Its properties, Testing, and Use. 
of Civil Engineering at Cornell University. 


By Frederick P. Spalding, Assistant Professor 
12mo, cloth, $2.00, 


A Treatise on Arches. 


By Prof. M. A. Howe, Rose Polytechnic Institute, Svo, cloth, $4.00. 


Steam Boilers. 
By Prof. Cecil H. Peabody and a Edward F. Miller, Massachusetts Institute 
of ' Technology. §vo, cloth, $4. 
SHORTLY. 
Spectral Analysis. 


By Dr. Landauer. Translated by Dr. J. Bishop Tingle, 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Chemical Department, 


Engineering and Architectural Jurisprudence. 


A presentation of the Law of Construction for Engineers, Architects, Con - 
trac —, Builders, Public Officers, and Attorneys at Law. By John C, Wait 
M.C.E., LL.B., Attorney and C Jounsellor at Law and Consulting Enginee r, Mem. 
ber 3 the A.S.C.E. Sometime Assistant Professor of Engineering in Harvard 
University. 8vo, cloth. 


Quantitative Chemical Analysis by Electrolysis, 


By Dr, Alexander Classen, Third English edition. Translated from the fourth 
German edition by Prof. William Hale Herrick and B. B. Boltwood, Sheffield 
Scientific Chemical Laboratory, Yale University. 8vo, cloth. 


Manual of Qualitative Chemical Analysis. 
By Dr. C. Remigius Fresenius. Authorized translation from the last German 
edition by Prof. H. S. Wells, Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University. Svo, 
cloth 


A Description of Minerals of Commercial Value. 
By D. M. Barringer Oblong 8vo, morocco. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 53 East Tenth Street, New York. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO/’S 
List of New Books. 


A Text-Book 
of Inorganic Chemistry. 


By G. S. Newra, F.I.C., F.C.S., Demonstrator in the Royal College 
of Science, London, etc. With 146 Illustrations. New Edition. 
Crown &vo, 682 pages, $1.75, 

This new text-book of Inorganic Chemistry is designed to meet a number 
of serious difficulties which have hitherto prevented the general adoption of 
Mendeléeff's natural system of classification as the basis of elementary text 
books. That the book is acceptable to teachers may be inferred from its 
speedy adoption by many leading colleges, among them the College of the 
City of New York, Columbia University (School of Mines); Union University, 
Schenectady; Rochester University; Washington University, St. Louis; 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr ; Alabama University, Tuscaloosa. ete., ete 


A Course of Practical Chemistry. 


By M. M. Pattison Murr, M. A., Fellow and Prelector in Chemistry 
in Gonville & Caius College, Cambridge. Part I. Elementary. 
12mo, 133 pages, $1. 50. 





[ Ready. } | 


This book is offered to teachers and students as the first part of what the | 


author hopes may prove a satisfactory and systematic course of Practical 
Chemistry. Section I of the present volume contains experiments of chemi 
cal Change, Preparations of Various Compounds, and Reactions of Acids, 
Alkalis, and Salts. Section IT. is an Elementary Course of Volumetric Analy 
sis. Section IIL. relates to Qualitative Analysis of Mixtures containing not 
more than a single metal in any one group 


Problems in Geometry. 


Numerical Problems in Plane Geometry, with Metric and Logarith- 
mic Tables. By J. G. EstiLu of the Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, 
Conn. Crown Svo, 144 pages, $0.10. [ Ready. } 


8 J 


The Will to Believe, 


And Other Essays in Popular Philosophy. By Wittiamw J aMes 
LL.D., Professor of Psychology in Harvard University. Crown 
Svo, $2.00. 

Contents. —The Will to Beliewe —Is Life Worth Living The S 

Rationality— Reflex Action and Theism The Dilemma of De 

Moral Philosopher and the Moral Life—Great Men and U Env 


The Importance of Individuals—On Some Hegelisms— Wha <5 4 
search has Accomplished —index 

“ The thousands of students of Professor James's !'sy ogy ak 
new book with eager anticipation of pleasure. And they w t a wd 
The directness of style, the aptness ef illustration, the frank reo diz 
culties, the downright love of truth, the rare capacity {> see the eco . 
fact. which delighted them in the old book, they will fad tn the new bl howe 


Review, N. ¥. 
Popular Readings in Science. 
By Jonn Gari, M.A., LL.B, and Davin Rosertsox, MA 
B.Sc. Crown Svo, 302 pages, $1. 


Contents: Introduction — Meteor gical P ‘ \ eta 
dom—The Darwinian Theory —Mimicry - Some Elementary 


| istry —Gravitation—Energy —The Spectrosoope Gases ~ Wa ‘ 
Molecular Force —Bacteria, Gleasary of Technical Te ¢—Index 
In this volume an attempt has been made ¢ ae era! rea 
in a popular form, some of tl upertant . ~ 
research, 


Designed to meet the new admission requirements for Yale, and the recom. | 


mendations of the conference of leading Colleges and Preparatory Schools re 
cently held in New York. 


“Exactly the book needed.”—ArtavrR CUTLER, The Cutler School, N. Y. 


“A special word of praise is due for the admirable treatment of the subject of | 


logarithms.’’—WILSON FARRAND, Newark Academy. 


Differential Equations. 


An introductory course in Differential Equations for students in | 


Classical and Engineering Colleges, by D. A. Murray, B.A., 
Ph.D., Instructor in Mathematics in Cornell University. 12mo, 
154 pages, $1.90. { Ready. } 
The aim of this book is to give a brief exposition of some of the devices 
employed in solving differential equations. The book presupposes only a 
knowledge of the fundamental formule of integration, aud may be described 


as a chapter supplementary to the elementary works on the inte gral calculus 





“Itis admirably adapted to its central purpose, as expressed by its title and 


cannot fail to meet a cordial reception at the hands of teachers and students 
Prof, E. H. Mooreg, The Univers'ty of Chicago. 


Magnetic Fields of Force. 


An Exposition of the Phenomena of Magnetisn, Electro-Magnetism. 
and Induction, based on the Conception of Lines of Force. By 
H. EBERT, Professor of Physics in the University of Kiel. Trans 
lated by C. V. Burton, D.Sc. Part I. ; 
Svo, $83,50. 


With 98 Lllustrations, 


Elements of Astronomy. 


By Sir R.S. Batt, LL.D, F.R.S., Andrews Professor of Astronomy 
in the University of Dublin, Royal Astronomer of Ireland With 
136 Wood-cuts. (TEXT-Books OF Scrence.) New Edition. 474 
pages. 12mo, £2.00. 


ZO CRILLTS. writ 


. 
Aristotle 
and the Earlier Peripatetics. 
Being a Translation from Zeller’s ** Philosophy of the Greeks 
pletion of the English edition of ** Zeller’s Greek Philosophy Ry 
B. F. C. CosteLuoer, M.A., and J. H. Mcrrusap, M.A, both of 
the University of Glasgow, and Balliol College, Oxford. Tea 
volumes, crown Svo, pp. xi-520, ix-S1l, $7.0 


Papers and Notes on the Glacial 
Geology of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 


By the late HENRY CaRvILL Lewis, M.A., F.G.S., Professor of Mine 
ralogy inthe Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, and 
Professor of Geology in Haverford College, U.S A. Edited f1 

is unpublished MSS. With an Introduction by Henry 
Crosskey, LL.D, F.G.S. With 83 Lilustrations in the text and 
10 Maps. Svo, 542 pages, $7 0 






Teaching and School Organization. 


A Manual of Practice, with Especial Reference to Secondary Instruction 


Edited by P. A. BARNETT. Crown Svo, 438 pages, #2 (© 








\ 

The f Ss manual is i f f 
ients and teachers the exper é of persons of : i 4 f 
of educational pra and to cover as irly as} x t of 

work f lary Schools of bh highe it 

The subjects treat he 22 chay sa as f sy The Crite " 
Educat iranization and (Ct ula in Boys’ Sel s- Kindergarte 
tea g—Drawinga ng—Arithmetic and Mathematics—FEnglish Gras 
mar and Compositi Literature—Modein History—Ancient His 
tory —Geography —C lassic: “nce—Modern Languages -Vocal Mus Dis 
cipline—Ineffectiveness of Teaching —Specialization—School Librarie school 
Hygiene—Apparatus and Furniture—Organization and Curricula Girl 


, ed e Av ane ‘ 
CSTPaid, 8M TECCIPT é price. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers. 91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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GINN & COMPANY’S LATEST BOOKS. 


A Practical Physiology. 


A Text-book for High School, Academy, 
and Normal School Classes. By ALBERT 
F, Brarspeti, M.D., author of ‘‘Blaisdell’s 
Series of Physiologies.” 12mo. Cloth. 
Fully illustrated. 448 pages. For intro- 


duction, $1.20. 12mo. Cloth. 


For Introduction, $1.40. 


This is a text-book on human physiology for use in 
higher schools. The design of the author, has been to 
furnish a practical manual of the more important facts 


The Student’s 
American History. 


A Text-Book for High Schools and Colleges. 
By D. H. MONTGOMERY, 


Author of “The Leading Facts of History Series.” 


523-lv. pages. Illustrated. 


Mr. Montgomery’s histories are said by all to 


and principles of physiology and hygiene, which will be | be, in their departments, unequalled in scholarship, 
adapted to the needs of the students in high schools, | in true historic insight and temper, in interest and 
normal schools, and academies. classroom availability. They are admittedly the 

Supplementary to the text proper, and throughout | leading text-books on their subjects. Their popu- 
the several chapters of this book, a series of carefully larity and wide use have been duly proportionate 


arranged and practical experiments has been added. to their merits. 


The author has aimed to embody in clear and sim- 


In ‘‘ The Student’s American History” the at- 


ple language the latest and most trustworthy informa- | tractive and enduring qualities of Mr. Montgomery's 


tion which can be gained from standard text-books and | other histories 
writers on modern physiology. gree. 





are found in an even higher de- 


Descriptive circulars sent postpaid to any address. We cordially invite corre spondence. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. | 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


BY C. W. OMAN, M. A. 


Fellow of All Souls’ Co.lege, and Lecturer on History at New College, Oxford. Author of ‘Warwick the King- 
maker,” “‘ History of Greece,’”’ etc. 


A History of England from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. Fully furnished with 
Maps, Plans cf the Principal Battle fields, and Genealogical Tables. 
760 Pages. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 net. 


Guardian. —‘This is the nearest approach to the ideal School History of England which has yet been writ- 
ten. Every page bears the stamp of the practised historian and the practised teacher. But the special charac- 
teristic which to our mind raises Mr. Oman’s work distinctly above previous efforts in the same direction is 
the gift which Matthew Arnold used to call‘ lucidity.’ ”’ 

Dr. Haig-Brown, Charterhouse, writes: ‘The writer is a master of his subj°ct, and he has conveyed his in- 
form ation in such a manner as must be most helpful to young students. I doubt if a better book for school use 
could have been written.” 

The Atheneum — ‘ Few existing school histories combine its clearness of statement, judictous balance of 
proportior, discriminating choice of events, with the bright, picturesque, and vigorous style which carries the 
young reader on and really interests him in his subject.” 


“Mr. Oman’s remarkable width and versatility of knowledge, his fresh way of looking at even the common 
places of history, the singular charm of his narrative at its best and its adequacy everywhere, all give his book 
a really high claim to favorable consideration.” 


Saturday Keview— Mr. Oman has gone near to write an ideal history of England. We might have expected 
he would do well, for not only are his books to grown readers stuffed with knowledge and of a bright com- 
plexion in the writing, but his school history of Greece has been universally admitted to be a model handbook, 
and is already, we believe, in an eighth edition Mr. Oman is aserious student of history, and he is engaged in 
teaching it at the University where it is most studied. He has the knowledge of a scholar and the art of a 
teacher. We do not wonder that he has given us what we believe will be the standard school book on his 
subject for many years to come.” 


THE CALCULUS FOR ENGINEERS. 


BY JOHN PERRY, F.R.S. 


Professor of Mechanics and Mathematics in the Royal College of Science, London. 
384 pages, 12mo, cloth, $2.50 net. 

From the preface: “ The students in October knew only the most elementary mathematics, Many of them 
did not know the binomial theorem or the definition of the sine of an angle. In July they nad not only done 
the work of the book, but their knowledge was of a practical kind, ready for use in any such engineering prob- 
tems as I give here. ... Many people think the subject one which cannot be taught in this elementary fashion, 
but. Lord Kelvin showed me long ago that there is no useful mathematical weapon which an engineer may not 
learn to use, A main learns to use the calculus as he learns to use the chisel or the file on actual concrete bits 
of work, and it is on this idea that I act in teaching the use of the calculus to engineers.” 


In a recent review, the Engineering News speaks as follows: “A book of the kind of the one before us has 
long been needed. We recommend it, not only for students, but for the practising engineer who wishes to 
‘brush up’ his knowledge of calculus,” 


May be had of all booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publisher, 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 70 5th Ave., New York. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





ATLANTA. 


New Clarendon Press 
Publications. 


THE OPUS MAJUS OF ROGER 


BACON. 


Edited, with Introduction and Analytical 
Table, by JouN HeENRY BripaGes, Fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians, Sometime 
Fellow of Oriel College. 8vo, Cloth, 2 vols., 
bevelled boards, $8.00. 


CHAUCERIAN AND OTHER 
PIECES. 


Edited from numerous mauuscripts by the 
Rev. Water W. Sxeat, Litt. D., D.C.L., 
LL.D., PhD., Elrington and Bosworth 
Professor of Anglo Saxon and Fellow of 
Christ College, Cambridge. Being a Suppls- 
ment to The Complete Works of Geoffrey 
Chaucer (Oxford, six volumes, 1894). S8vo, 
buckram, $4.50. 


SOURCES FOR GREEK HisSTORY 
Between the Persian and Pelo. 
ponnesian Wars. 

Collected and Arranged by G. F. Hru, M.A., 
of the British Museum. 8vo, cloth, $2.60. 


Also a complete line of Clarendon Press pub- 
lications, Catalogue on application, 


Oxford University Press, 


AMERICAN BRANCH, 
91 and 93 5th Ave., New York. 
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NEW THURSDAY, AUGUST 26, 


The Week. 


Speaker Reed’s suggestion that the 
discriminating duty in the Dingley bill 
on foreign goods brought into the Unit- 
ed States by Canadian railways “slipped 
in unnoticed,” as such things are likely 
to do, leads the Richmond Dispatch to 
remark that when such slippings take 
place somebody usually gets paid for 
them. This is certainly a wise thought, 
and it suggests as one of the earliest 
duties of Congress that an investigation 
be promptly ordered into this matter. 
Here is a clause involving millions of 
dollars and bringing about a change of 
the policy of the Government on a mat- 
ter of grave importance—a clause that 
nobody hears of till the bill is passed 
and signed—a clause that could not have 
been passed if it had been publicly in- 
troduced and debated. Is it likely that 
such a provision was introduced clan- 
destinely by a clerk after the bill had 
left the hands of the conference commit- 
tee? It is much more likely that it was 
introduced by some responsible person 
or persons with full knowledge of its 
purport and consequences. Whether it 
was paid for, as the Richmond paper 
conjectures, is a thing to be found out 
if possible. At all events it is the duty 
of Congress to investigate the whole 
subject. We shall expect to find Speaker 
Reed and Chairman Dingley especially 
eager for an investigation, since their 
State and their section of the Union are 
hit hardest by this clause of the bill. 
The public can form some judgment of 
the facts by observing which members 
of the House, if any, oppose an investi- 
gation. If it is a fact, as Speaker Reed 
suggests, that the clause “slipped in,” 
it will be very easy to find out how it 
slipped in. If it did not slip in, but was 
bought in, its origin and progress will 
be more difficult to trace. We trust that 
no apprehensions of lending aid to 
Bryanism and 16 to 1 will be allowed to 
stand in the way. 


1897. 





While it may not be easy to find out 
how the clause slipped in, nobody can 
have any doubt who caused the slip- 
ping. The “slippers in’ were the Pa- 
cific railroads. The competition of the 
Canadian Pacific has been a grievance 
to them for a long time. They have 
asked Congress more than once to re- 
lieve them of this competition. New 
England has always been “up in arms” 
against such relief, and has always de- 
feated it. Now it has been carried by 
stealth, to the extent of at least exclud- 
ing Chinese and Japanese goods import- 





ed by way of Vancouver. The clause 
that was “slipped in’’ says that “a dis- 
criminating duty of 10 per centum ad 
valorem, in addition to the duties im- 
posed by law, shall be levied, collected, 
and paid on all goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise which, being the pro- 
duction or manufacture of any foreign 
country not contiguous to the United 
States, shall come into the United States 
from such contiguous country.” This is 
so plainly an attempt to cut off Chinese 
and Japanese trade by way of the Cana- 
dian Pacific that it is impossible to ima- 
gine that it “slipped in’ without design 
on the part of some important person or 
persons. The question whether a lot of 
money slipped into somebody's pocket 
simultaneously is the only thing open to 
doubt. 





There is a remarkable hurrying and 
scurrying among the silverites in the 
West. The fall of their favorite metal 
and the simultaneous rise of wheat are 
the real cause of the sudden activity of 
the anti-Bryan Populists. This faction, 
sometimes called Middle-of-the-Road 
men, are building their hopes of con- 
trolling the Populist party on the fact 
that Bryan’s predictions about wheat 
and silver have been falsified. So they 
tell their fellow-Populists that the sil- 
ver question is not the main thing to be 
considered. The real issues of the time 
are railroad freight charges, government 
by injunction, and the “money cower.” 
lt seems that the last-named monstrosi- 
ty is working its way westward with 
rapid strides, and is likely to settle 
down in the centre of Nebraska, for, ac- 
cording to the Omaha Bee, the increased 
crops of that State this year, together 
with the increase of prices, will bring 
the farmers of the State $96,000,000, be- 
ing a gain of about $19,000,000 as com- 
pared with last year. When the “money 
power” firmly entrenched in 
central Nebraska, Mr. Bryan can return 
to his original vocation of reporter for 
the local newspapers 


becomes 


Very few States hold elections this 
year, and than one of these 
there will be no life in the contest, be- 
cause the overwhelming triumph of one 
or other party is assured—Republican 
victory being certain in Massachusetts, 
for exanple. and Democratic in Vir- 
ginia, while in New York a judgeship of 
the Court of Appeals is the oniy office at 
stake. In but three States will the can- 
vass be watched with national interest— 
Ohio, Kentucky, and Iowa. The meet- 
ing of Republican convention in 
Iowa on August 18 reaily opened the cam- 
paign there. Eight years ago the Re- 


in more 


the 


publicans lost the governorship, for the 


first time since the party came into pow- 
er before the war; two years later they 
were beaten on the State ticket again; 
and in 1892 they had to work very hard 
to give Harrison 22,965 more votes than 
Cleveland, although the Populists ran 
a separate ticket which had 20,594 sup 
porters. A succession of Republican vic- 
tories during the next three years did 
not prevent Iowa’s being considered 
again a doubtful State last year, although 
the Sound-Money Democrats finally gave 
Mciiniey a plurality of 65,000 
Long as it yet is before election, it al 
ready seems clear that the opposition 
to the Republicans stands no chance 
whatever of success. Moreover, as lowa 
is typical of the wide belt of great 
States now commonly known as the 
Central West, the conditions which ob 
tain there seem to be characteristic of 
a large section of the nation, and to in 
dicate the result that might be expected 
if elections were to be held generally 
next November. The chief feature of the 
situation is the utter demoralization of 
the old Democratic party 


over 


The movement for fusion between the 
Bryan Democrats, the Populists, and the 
Silver Republicans in this year’s cam 
paign in lowa broke down as soon as the 
three State conventions met a few weeks 
ago. The similar movement in Bryan's 
own State appears to have collapsed ten 
days before the assembling of the con- 
ventions on the Ist of September. 
County conventions, for the choice of 
delegates to their State convention, have 
been held by the Populists throughout 
Nebraska, and a majority of them were 
controlled by the “Middle-of-the-Road” 
element, which in “going it 
alone.’ With a hearty union for “Ne- 
braska’s favorite son” the fusionists 
gave Bryan last year less than 13,000 
plurality McKinley. With any- 
thing short of an effective fusion by the 
opposition the Republicans seem certain 
to carry the State easily this year. The 
troubles which Bryan encounters at 
home are the same as in Iowa and other 
States. On the one hand, there are in 
Nebraska, as elsewhere, a considerable 
number of voters who honestly believe 
in the principles of the Populist party. 
and who see that the Democrats with 
whom they acted last year really care 
nothing for those principles. On the 
other hand, there is a large body of men 
who voted for the Bryan ticket last year 
because times were hard, and they were 
ready to support almost anything in or- 
der to get a change, but who now find 
that a change for the better has come 
without Bryan's election. Neither of 
these elements is any longer open to 
the arguments which were used with 
effect upon them last year. 
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The position of the Hon. Horace Boies 


on the silver question has been the sub- 
ject of painful doubt for severai months. | was a strong restatement of the reason 


In the campaign of last year he was a 
supporter of Bryan and 16 to 1. About 


| 


the time that candidates for the gov- | 


ernorship of Iowa began to be talked of 
this year, the rumor got abroad that Mr. 
Joies, although still a Bryan man, was 
no longer a 16-to-1 man, whereupon his 
name was dropped from the list of can- 
didates, to his own contentment, it was 
said. The rumor proves true, for in the 


course of a speech at Marshalltown on | 


Thursday evening, Mr. Boies solemnly | 


renounced his belief in 16 to 1, and de- 
clared himself in favor of the Windom 
plan of bimetallism, of which he gave 
the following definition: 

“Issue Treasury notes against silver bul- 
lion at the market price of silver when de- 
posited, payable on demand in any such 
quantities in silver bullion as will equal in 
value at the date of presentation the num- 
ber of dollars expressed on the face of the 
notes at the market price of silver, or in 
gold at the option of the Government, or in 
silver dollars at the option of the holder.” 
For example, if a man had deposited 
1,000 ounces of silver bullion at the 
Treasury a fortnight ago under the Win- 
dom plan, he would have received ap- 
proximately $550 in Treasury notes. 
Then suppose that the notes were pre- 
sented for redemption a week later, sil- 
ver having declined say 3 cents per 
ounce. They would be redeemable in 
whatever quantity of silver bullion 
$550 would buy, i. e., about six per 
cent. more bullion than the Gov- 
ernment received. Fortunately, it has 
a supply from which it could make 
up the difference, but the Government 
could redeem the notes with $550 gold 
if it should prefer to do so, or the 
holder of the notes could demand $550 
in silver dollars. While this plan 
speaks volumes for the honesty of 
Mr. Boies, who abhors the cheating that 
would result from the 16-to-1 plan, the 
difficulty of making its operation clear 
to the common understanding will prob- 
ably prevent its ever becoming popular 
during his lifetime. 





The Republican party of Virginia is 
in a melancholy condition. Although it 
came within about 19,000 votes of car- 
rying the Old Dominion for McKinley 
last year, the State executive committee 
met last week and decided not to nomi- 
nate any ticket for the State election 
this year. The committee also deposed 
the late chairman, but he contends that 
the meeting was illegal, and says that he 
shall call a State convention next month. 
Whether he does or not is a matter of no 
consequence to the Democrats, as the 
other Republican faction would not sup- 
port his ticket. The trouble grows out 
of squabbling over the patronage, and 
is an impressive lesson on the hopeless- 
ness of building up a party in any State 
with federal offices. 
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Comptroller Eckels’s address at the 
bankers’ convention at Detroit last week 


why the Treasury should take itself out 
of the banking business by retiring its 
circulating notes and restricting itself 
to its proper function, collecting and 
disbursing the money needed for the 
Government’s expenses. He quotes 
among other things the vigorous protest 
against the legal-tender act made in 1862 
by Mr. Justin S. Morrill, now Senator 
and then Representative from Vermont. 
This recalls the fact that Mr. Morrill and 
Mr. Sherman were both in Congress 
when that act was passed, that both 
have been continuously in public life 
sin¢e that time, and that both have been 
leaders of their party in matters relating 
to finance. Mr. Morrill opposed the le- 
gal-tender act, and voted against it. Mr. 
Sherman favored it and voted for it. 
Mr. Morrill has been in favor of every 
measure that has been before Congress 
since that time to retire the greenbacks, 
and Mr. Sherman has opposed every 
such measure. Mr. Morrill is certainly 
as good a Republican as Mr. Sherman 
and as much entitled to the confidence 
of his party. Yet every suggestion that 
the greenbacks be retired is treated by 
some persons as a sort of party treason. 
We commend to their attention the ex- 
ample of the venerable Senator from 
Vermont, “Father Morrill,’ as he is 
sometimes called, who pronounced male- 
dictions on the greenbacks thirty-five 
years ago, and has never retracted a 
word that he then said about them. 


The law as to injunctions and con- 
tempt of court for their violation was 
laid down by Judge Goff of the United 
States Circuit Court very clearly at 
Clarksburg, W. Va., on Saturday in the 
cases of some miners who had been ar- 
rested and lodged in jail for disregard- 
ing the famous injunction order issued 
by Judge Jackson. Judge Goff pointed 
out that the simple question was whe- 
ther the defendants were in contempt of 
court, and declared that, if they were 
aware that the court had passed the de- 
cree granting the injunction, and were 
aware of its terms and import, and if 


| they interfered with or intimidated the 


employees of the coal company, thereby 
preventing them from getting to or 
from their work or causing them to 
abandon ic, then they were guilty of 


| the contempt charges, ahd should be, 


| must be, and would be punished. He re- 


viewed the evidence, and showed that 
the body of strikers to which the de- 
fendants belonged had really interfered 
with the work at the mines, and in- 
tended by their demonstrations so to in- 
terfere. They knew of the injunction, 
and, when it was read to them, some of 
them replied, “We will take the conse- 
quences.”’ There consequently could be 


no doubt of their guilt; but as the Judge 
considered them thoroughly honest in 








their claim that they had the right to 
march and act as they did, because they 
were on the “public highway,” he let 
them off with three days’ imprisonment 
apiece; but he served warning that, if 
others should follow their example after 
the law had been laid down, they would 
be severely punished. 





Judge Goff cleared up one point which 
seems to have puzzled some peopie who 
had less excuse for confusion over it 
than the ignorant miners. This is the 
assumption that a body of strikers have 
the right to make almost any sort of a 
demonstration, provided the scene of it 
is the “public highway.” In this case 
over 200 men assembled before day- 
break, marched along the road until 
they came opposite the opening of a 
mine, and then took possession of the 
highway on each side for a distance of 
at least a quarter of a mile, at the exact 
places where the miners were in the 
habit of crossing that highway for the 
purpose of going from their homes to 
their work. The striking miners seemed 
to think that they could go and come 
on and over the country road as they 
pleased, because it was a public high- 
way, but the Judge declared that this 
was a mistake, since the working miners 
had the same right to use the public 
road as the strikers had, and it was not 
open and free to their use when it was 
occupied by over two hundred men sta- 
tioned along it at intervals of three and 
five feet. As a matter of fact, it was 
shown that some of the miners who 
wanted to work were deterred from do- 
ing so because they were afraid to pass 
through this hostile line. To say that 
such interference with the rights of la- 
borers must be permitted because the 
offenders conduct their operations in a 
public highway, would be to throw the 
influence of the public on the side of 
disorder. 


The Mississippi judiciary seems re- 
solved to do its full duty in the matter 
of lynching. Three judges took occasion 
in opening court week before last to 
enunciate their position most clearly 
and emphatically. Judge Sykes at Co- 
rinth declared that mob law must be 
stopped, or government would prove a 
failure; law and order must prevail, or 
the mob would rule in everything. Judge 
Powell at Raymond called the attention 
of the grand jury to the recent hanging 
of a negro by a mob in that county, and 
instructed them to inquire diligently 
into it and, if possible, indict those who 
participated in the mob. Judge Cassedy 
at Monticello portrayed the horrors of 
lynching, showed clearly the effect which 
utter disregard of the law would have 
on the community, and said that to take 
the life of a fellow-creature, except in 
necessary self-defence or by due process 
of law, is cold-blooded murder. Coming 
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down tite omnes to emeieeiadé. he 
referred to the pending case of a negro 
accused of a grave crime, and threaten- 
ed with vengeance, announced that he 
was sworn to protect the life and limb 
of every man on trial in his court, and 
declared that it was his intention to 
give the negro a fair and impartial trial, 
cost whatever it might, and that no mob 
could get him unless they first walked 
over his dead body. Nothing could do 
more to bring people to their senses and 
put an end to the craze for lynching 
than such words from the bench. We 
are glad to observe, by the way, that the 
recent accusation against an Alabama 
judge of using most improper language 
regarding “a white man’s country and 
a white man’s court” is disproved, and 
that what Judge Banks really said dur- 
ing a trial at Decatur was approved by 
both races. 





Nothing affords stronger evidence of 
the popular strength of Mr. Low’s candi- 
dacy than the straits to which it puts 
Tammany for a candidate. All the Tam- 
many leaders realize that somebody not 
closely identified with the organization 
in the past, and somebody of irreproach- 
able personal character, must be found 
to run for Mayor. What is wanted is a 
man who will draw independently-dis- 
posed Democrats away from Mr, Low— 
that is, a man who will give assurance 
that as Mayor he would be as desirable 
an official, from the point of good city 
government, as Mr. Low would be. The 
latest possibility in this direction is said 
to be Judge Van Brunt. A short time 
ago it was Judge Morgan J. O’Brien. It 
is extremely doubtful if either one of 
these men would consent to stand. Both 
prefer the bench to politics, and would 
be most reluctant to leave it. Aside 
from them Tammany has not been cre- 
dited with thought about anybody as a 
candidate who could be looked upon as 
meeting the exigencies of the situation. 
If by any possibility Mr. Low were to be 
removed from the field, we should see at 
once a decided lowering of the present 
Tammany standard of availability, and 
the difficulty of finding a Tammany can- 
didate who should give reasonable as- 
surance of election would be greatly les- 
sened. 





The anxieties of the English Govern- 
ment over the situation in India will 
undoubtedly be increased by the con- 
flicts on the frontier. But the more se- 
rious causes of concern had come to 
light before, and are independent of the 
movements of the tribes to the north, 
however formidable these may for a time 
appear. Armed incursions and revolts 
the Indian Government can face with 
confidence, but what is it to do to allay 
the sullen dissatisfaction and growing 
sense of unrest within the empire itself? 
That was the really alarming feature of 
the recent cold-blooded assassination of 
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the English officials, ‘Rand anh aanais 
There was no personal grievance to be 
avenged, but a blow was to be struck to 
show the settled discontent of the na- 
tives with British rule. This discontent 
has been nursed by a form of political 
agitation which has been in existence in 
India for ten years or more, and which 
is now more threatening than ever. It 
is organized in native associations, led 
for the most part by educated young 
men, which have for their fundamental 
object the redress of the intolerable 
grievances which, it is alleged, the in- 
habitants of India suffer from the vice- 
regal government. With a vernacular 
press of growing power and recklessness 
to foster the agitation, with native con- 
gresses becoming popular, and the de- 
mand for a certain measure of home rule 
becoming loudly advocated, the elements 
of a serious internal disturbance are 
evidently present. 


It should not be forgotten that the 
troubles of the British on the India 
frontier are greatly heightened by the 
Government's determination to retain 
Chitral. When the Indus was the fron- 
tier, a disturbance among the indepen- 
dent tribes beyond was easily dealt with. 
All the military authorities had to do 
was to close up the outlets of the val- 
leys of the offending tribe, shut their 
markets to its traders, and wait quietly 
till it submitted or till a convenient time 
came to send out a punitive expedition. 
But now the situation is entirely chang- 
ed. Small bodies of natives or mixed 
tyoops are pushed up hundreds of miles 
beyond the main line of defence. Their 
communications are subject to attack by 
any one of a long succession of tribes; 
transportation is difficult and costly, 
and the time for fighting is chosen to 
suit the convenience of the tribesmen, 
not the British officers. But for this new 
phase of the problem, the mobilization 
of 35,000 troops on the frontier would 
not have been necessary. Their presence 
is demanded not so much for actual 
fighting as to hold the country, to pro- 
tect communications, to support and re- 
lieve the garrisons. This is really the 
direct result of the decision to hold on 
to Chitral, after the Indian Government 
had announced that the object of going 
there was simply to make a demonstra- 
tion in force and then retire. 





The Sultan has the Powers dead-lock- 
ed again, it is reported. Nobody can 
remember how many times he has had 
them so before. It is an old game for 
him and he knows its every move. For 
four years, 1878-1882, he stolidly faced 
the same Powers, and finally carried his 
point. The Congress of Berlin, it will be 
remembered. handed over to Greece not 


only Thessaly, but also a large slice of 
Epirus. But the Turk refused to sur- 
render Epirus. 


He took to “negotiat- 





He negotiated with such 


ing” instead. 
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skill that in the end the Powers were 
completely fagged, and said, “Well, 
then, keep Epirus.” This final settle- 
ment was not effected till November, 
1882. At that rate, the negotiations 
about Thessaly will be going on earnest- 
ly in 1901. The Sultan is plainly prepar- 
ing to tire out Europe again. Moreover 
he clearly perceives the inherent weak 
ness of the Concert of Europe. As a 
writer in the Fortnightly points out, the 
Concert was never framed either to re 
sist or to coerce the Sultan. It had and 
has no such mandate. It originally 
came into being in ISS4, on the initia 
tive of Lord Kimberley, 
the Armenian massacres. Then it was 
continued for the purpose of urging “re 
forms” upon the Sultan. He relormed 
cheerfully, at their request, but the more 
he reformed the more he was wii same 
old reprobate. Then came the Cretan 
troubles and the 
each of which the Concert showed itself 
wholly unable to cope. So it apparently 
is now with the settlement of the terms 
of peace. 


to inquire inte 


war with Greece, with 


The Concert was not created 
for any such purpose, and is a most 
bungling instrument for the end in 
view. The Sultan pretends to submit to 
the Concert, but then makes some pro 
position which hopelessly divides the 
Concert, and shows that it is nothing 
but a committee of disagreeing mem- 
bers. In that guise it stands to-day. 


While “dollar wheat” is presumably 
making all Americans rich and happy, 
it seems to be filling the French with 
great alarm. Where are they going to 
get their bread? If the present high 
prices of flour go higher, what will the 
consumer do? This question does not, 
of course, trouble us here in the United 
States, because, if flour goes up a dollar 
a barrel, we have a benevolent President 
to increase our wages and salaries and 
profits correspondingly, so that we pay 
the difference without knowing i. But 
M. Méline, though as ardent a protec- 
tionist as Mr. McKinley, has not been 
able to make his tariff bring general 
prosperity; hence the complaints about 
dear bread, coming from the artisan 
class. It has oceurred to the anxious 
consumers to appeal to M. Méline, at 
this juncture, to reduce the import du- 
ties on wheat, or if not on wheat at any 
rate on flour. But to do so would be 
little short of an outrage on the French 
farmers. Their grain duties, in ordinary 
years, are only less of a humbug than 
are our own. Like ours, they are meant 
only to fool the farmer. But now that 
an unnatural scarcity promises to make 
them really effective, it would be the 
very suicide of protectionism to lower 
them. When nature comes to the help 
of man and makes the necessaries of life 
searce and dear, it would be very like 
flying in the face of Providence to try 
to bring food within the reach of needy 
millions by repealing a protective tax. 
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HARVESTS AND POLITICS. 


Not least interesting among the ad- 
vices from the grain-producing districts 
have been the brief announcements of 
the failure of one or two Populist con- 
ventions. These political gatherings 
were duly convened; the chairman and 
the secretary were on hand, and two or 
three of the professional Bryanite barn- 
etormers of last summer were in sight 
when the doors were opened. But no- 
body else put in an appearance. 

We shall hear much more of this sort 
of news between now and the sowing of 
next season’s winter wheat crop. This 
indifference of the farmers will, without 
any question, play its part in next au- 
tumn’s elections in the Mississippi and 
Missouri valleys. The overwhelming 
break in silver, along with a rapid ad- 
vance in wheat, is an important object- 
lesson in itself, but political develop- 
ments would probably be the same even 
if silver had advanced with wheat. The 
chief factor in the situation is better 
times in the grain-growing States, with- 
out any tampering or experimenting 
with the standard of value. 


The farmers of Kansas, who gave 
Bryan a plurality of 12,269 last Novem- 
ber, and the farmers of Nebraska, who 
gave him a plurality of 13,470, were 
neither born agitators nor dishonest citi- 
zens. The very great majority of this 
Bryan vote was cast by people who had 
not the slightest comprehension of the 
free-coinage issue. But their own situa- 
tion was really deplorable—partly, it is 
true, through their own mismanage- 
ment, but largely also through the acci- 
dent of nature; and with the proverbial 
tendency of unlucky people, they were 
disposed to put the blame anywhere 
except where it properly belonged. Let 
us notice exactly what was the state of 
things. Nine years ago, when the coun- 
try as a whole yielded a heavy crop of 
corn, these two corn-growing States 
produced an average harvest. In 1890 
came one of the periodical crop short- 
ages abroad; another followed it in 
1891. The result was that the price of 
corn rose 50 per cent., and in 1891 a crop 
of exceptional magnitude was sold at 
this advance. Very much the same ex- 
perience happened with wheat, of which 
crop also a good deal is produced in 
Kansas and Nebraska. The result was 
that all Kansas and Nebraska went to 
work raising wheat and corn. This of 
itself was a natural and proper sequel 
to the movement of the markets; but 
unfortunately a large part of the in- 
creased acreage was undertaken on the 
basis of borrowed money, as a specula- 
tion. Still more unluckily, these bor- 
rowings were largely based on the prices 
of 1890 and 1891. With 80-cent wheat 
and 69-cent corn produced in plenty 
through the succeeding years, these 
farmers would have come out ahead on 
their speculation; without such a result, 
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some at least of them were doomed to 
certain ruin. 

No more disastrous speculation was 
ever undertaken by an industrious com- 
munity. To begin with, all the other 
arable land of the Western States was 
turned into farms of the same two sta- 
ples. Between 1885 and 1891, the planted 
area of corn in the entire United States 
increased 3,000,000 acres; the area of 
wheat nearly 5,000,000. Inspired by the 
high European prices of 1891, foreign 
producing states made similar enlarge- 
ment of their acreage. The Danube coun- 
tries and the Argentine Republic began 
to raise and export even corn. The crops 
of Kansas and Nebraska increased ra- 
pidly; but the price of corn at farm de- 
clined frony 501% to 3614 cents a bushel, 
and this, though a plain commercial 
consequence, was very far from what 
the borrowers on farm mortgages had 
looked for. It was an easy theory to set 
up that the “money power” of the East 
was grindingthe farmer under the weight 
of intolerable charges. But it very soon 
became manifest that the bargain was 
as bad for the lenders as for the borrow- 
ers. In 1893, half of the largest farm- 
mortgage companies doing business in 
Kansas and Nebraska failed, and hold- 
ers of their debentures were left in as 
sorry straits as the farmers who had 
used their money. To cap the climax, 
the corn crop of 1894 in these two States 
was almost completely ruined by 
drought. Kansas, which produced 139,- 
450,000 bushels in 1898, had in the next 
year less than 42,000,000 to sell. Ne- 
braska’s production fell from 157,000,00C 
bushels to 18,800,000. The price of corn 
advanced, of course, on this wholesale 
devastation; but the advance made little 
difference to the Kansas-Nebraska 
farmers. 

Events such as these in the agricul- 
tural States were doubly unfortunate 
from their coincidence with the commer- 
cial break-down in the East, and with 
the collapse of the national finances un- 
der the three reckless laws passed for 
the revenue, the expenditures, and the 
currency, by the Congress of 1890. The 
rise of the Populist party had its origin 
as plainly in these misfortunes to the 
farmers as the fiat-money craze in 1874 
and the free-coinage movement of 1878 
had their birth in similar phenomena. 
In 1874 the grain markets were con- 
gested by enormous wheat production, 
at home and abroad, exactly as they 
were twenty years later. Ohio and Indi- 
ana, then the central wheat-producing 
States, became known as the “hotbeds of 
inflation.”” In 1878, largely because of 
the new acreage in Kansas, Nebraska, and 
the Northwest, our wheat and corn pro- 
ducticn rose far beyond any previously 
recorded. But the crops of the outside 
world equally passed their previous 
maximum; cereal prices declined rapid- 
ly, farm mortgages ate up all the profit 
of speculative farmers, and in the fall 





of 1878 the wheat-producing States were 
either barely carried for the sound-mo- 
ney administration, as in the case of 
Ohio, or went for the opposition on the 
most extreme financial platforms, as 
with Michigan and Kansas. 

The remarkable similarity between the 
agricultural situation in 1879 and the 
situation now, following, as the develop- 
ments in both years have done, a long 
season of enormous world-wide produc- 
tion, low grain prices, and embarrass- 
ment of farmers who had rashly con- 
tracted debt, will lend peculiar interest 
to political events this autumn and 
next year. Paper-money inflation was 
killed by the harvest of 1879, happily co- 
inciding with resumption; free silver 
disappeared as an issue for nearly a 
decade. In the Presidential election of 
1880, the Greenback ticket received in 
Kansas only 19,851 votes out of 201,226, 
in Nebraska only 3,950 out of 87,452. It 
is reasonable, in the light of all ex- 
perience, to look for a similar result this 
coming year. If, as fortunately seems 
to be indicated, the farmers use their 
present profits, not as a basis for new 
debt, but as a means of acquiring actual 
ownership, we shall hear little of Popu- 
lism for a long time to come. The price 
of wheat to-day stands 40 cents per 
bushel above its price a year ago. 
Current reports of injury to the North- 
western wheat may affect, in some mea- 
sure, the actual total product, but the 
most recent commercial estimates pre- 
dict that the Southwestern group of 
wheat-producing States, inchiding Kan- 
sas and others which rolled up a heavy 
Bryan majority last November, will this 
year harvest, in face of the great ad- 
vance in price, 95,000,000 bushels, against 
only 59,000,000 in 1896. 








THE STRIKE INJUNCTIONS, 


The peacefulness of the great coal 
strike, which has now been going on for 
several weeks, has attracted universal 
attention, and no one will grudge the 
miners the credit they have got for it. 
Their quiet attitude is all the more 
creditable to them because a certain 
portion of the press have done their ut- 
most during the whole period to incite 
the men to violence—not, indeed, delibe- 
rately, but with that irresponsible reck- 
lessness which is equally dangerous, If 
they have not misrepresented the orders 
of court which have been issued, they 
have denounced the judges issuing them 
with a violence of language eminently 
calculated in a time of disturbance to 
incite to resistance to the law. One pa- 
per suggests that Judge Jackson be im- 
peached; another calls for a “severe ex- 
ample,” and denounces his action as 
“tyrannous,”’ declares that the acts of 
“men like Jackson” are doing more to 
bring the discontented into “hot anta- 
gonism” to the established order than 
“most other causes put together,” and 
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that Judge Jackson's order is “as gross 
a usurpation of power as any ever re- 
corded in the annals of tyranny”; 
a third insists that it is superfluous to 
discuss the question at all, and a fourth 
declares that the strikers have been de- 
nied a right “inherent in American citi- 
zenship.” The newspapers in which we 
find this extreme language are not strike 
organs, but the Chicago Inter Ocean, the 
Springfield Republican, and the Boston 
Herald. We shall not waste time in 
arguing that the general drift of such 
words at such a time is provocative in a 
high degree. If any one who sympa- 
thizes with the oppressed doubts it, let 
him ask himself how he would feel if he 
believed that the description of what 
the courts were about was true. 

In the multiplicity of injunctions 
which have been granted, it would be 
very strange if some mistakes should 
not have been made, which, however, 
are always subject to correction by the 
court on cause being shown, and it is 
utterly impossible to discuss such a mat- 
ter wholesale. At the time of the Debs 
injunction in 1894 we expressed the opi- 
nion that resort to courts of equity by 
the Government of the United States 
to suppress disorders connected with 
strikes was a mistake, and many of our 
readers no doubt shared the feeling that 
the sheriff, and police, and troops were 
the proper remedy; but when this very 
argument was addressed to the Supreme 
Court, the judges unanimously said that 
it could have no force with them, whe- 
ther it was sound or not, because they 
were appealed to, in a case where the 
jurisdiction was clear, to issue a writ 
which they had no right to deny; and 
any one who has not a very low opi- 
nion of the Supreme Court must believe 
that the judges acted upon a conscien- 
tious conviction that they could not do 
otherwise than they did, for at least 
four of them, with Judge Harlan at their 
head, were known to have strong lean- 
ings against straining the law in favor 
of corporate and “monopolistic” wealth. 

Of all the recent important decisions 
of the Supreme Court, we know of none 
Which shows greater deliberation and 
sense of responsibility, and none which 
is plainer in its statement of principles, 
than the Debs case. Although it related 
directly to a railway strike, it covered 
the whole ground of injunctions against 
acts constituting interferences with 
property rights, both in the State and 
federal courts, and it constitutes, and 
was intended to constitute, a permanent 
guide for the action of inferior courts. 
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It should be borne in mind that to say 
in advance what specific acts may be 
enjoined in a strike and what may not 
is utterly out of the question. In the 
Debs case (158 U. S. 564), the case made 
by the bill was forcible obstruction of 
interstate commerce; the jurisdiction of 
the court was rested on aciual or 
threatened interference with property 
or rights of a pecuniary nature, the same 
ground which is appealed to every day 
by private individuals in the case of nui- 
sances and trespass. It was objected 
that it was outside the powers of a court 
of equity to restrain the commission of 
crimes. In reply to this, the court said 
that the power to prevent injury to 
property was not affected by the fact 
that, if not exercised, crimes might en- 
sue (p. 593); and this, as anybody may 
satisfy himself by looking at the cases 
cited by Judge Brewer in his opinion, is 
no novel federal assumption, but well- 
recognized law in the State courts. The 
injunction, in that instance, was very 
broad, since it enjoined the strikers 
from entering on the railroad premises, 
from attempting to induce employees of 
the railroads to ‘refuse or fail to per- 
form any of their duties,” and from 
threats and intimidation, whether for 
the purpose of inducing employees to 
leave the railway service or of prevent- 
ing others from entering it. To sum up 
the whole thing, what the strikers and 
their leaders were trying to do was to 
bring the railroads to a standstill. On 
the ground of threatened irreparable in- 
jury to the pecuniary rights of the Unit- 
ed States in the transportation of the 
mails, every conceivable act in further- 
ance of the conspiracy was enjoined, 
even acts which under ordinary circum- 
stances would have been lawful. 


The important thing, it seems to us, 
is that everybody in the United States 
should understand that the violence and 
disturbance of former strikes have led, 
not to the introduction, but to the wide 
application, by the courts of a remedy 
which paralyzes the arm on which 
strike-agitators used to rely, because it 
brings within the reach of every prop- 
erty-owner in the United States who 
sees his workmen banded together to 
stop his work, and who can satisfy a 
judge that he is really in danger, a lo- 
cal preventive constabulary, which for- 
bids whatever acts or deeds the judge 
deems dangerous, under penalties for 
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disobedience which no man or body of | 


men can safely face. Such is the law, 


and, in our opinion, the remedy will 
i] 


That it will be followed there is no room | 
for doubt, and those who wish to advise | 


Strikers should study it, not rave about 
inalienable rights which have no exist- 
ence. Until the Populists have their 


way and destroy the Supreme Court, it | 


is the law of the land, and it is probably 
because it is the law of the land that the 
present strike is so peaceable. 


continue to be applied until the fears of 
the property-owning class cease to be 
acute. That can only be when the courts 


| are persuaded that the dangers appre- 


hended do not exist. and when that 


| time comes there will be no more appli- 


cations for strike injunctions. Mean- 
while, to our minds, what is needed is 
not tirades against them, but a thorough 


| comprehension of what the law is. 


| 
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THE KEY TO GOOD FOREIGN RE- 


LATIONS. 


A Chicago dispatch reports that Mr. 
Northcote, a son of the late Lord Iddes- 
leigh, living in that city, has given out 
the opinion that the real attitude of 
Americans towards England is one of 
“indifference.” He thinks that the ma- 
jority of Americans consider England 
an “effete monarchy,” but at the same 
time believes that the interests which 
the two countries have in common will 
always prevent a serious quarrel. 

For two or three years past the Eng- 
lish press has teemed with articles on 
the attitude and temper of America, and 
the question whether America hates or 
loves England; yet, so far as we have 
observed, the question is no nearer solu- 
tion now than it was at first, and we 
doubt if Mr. Northcote’s solution is ac- 
cepted by anybody. The tremendous 
anti-English excitement which was cook 
ed up for two months over the Vene- 
zuelan boundary would not have been 
possible had Americans in general re- 
garded England with indifference. That 
no considerable body of Americans con- 
sider England to be an effete monarchy, 
can be proved in black and white by 
reference to the thousand and one arti- 
cles on the Jubilee in the American 
press; while, of course, it is merely 
begging the question to say that com- 
mon interests must necessarily prevent 
a serious quarrel. They may, and then 
again they may not. 

While we ourselves believe that a war 
between the United States and England 
would be such a monstrous calamity 
that it is impossible to conceive of either 
country deliberately entering upon a 
policy with war as an end in view, it 
is absurd to pretend that the relations 
between the two countries may not be 
severely strained, or that war is out of 
the question. They were severely strain- 
ed during the civil war; they were se- 
verely strained during the long discus- 
sion over the Alabama arbitration after 
the war had ended; while the Venezuela 
dispute, and in a different way the seals 
correspondence, go to show that there 
are causes of irritation between the two 
countries which are likely at any time to 
break out and produce trouble, and at 
least an angry exchange of abuse in 
the newspapers, all of which is deplor- 
able in itself and leaves behind the seeds 
of further misunderstanding. 

But it must be evident to any one who 
looks at the matter dispassionately that 
no amount of inquiry as to the “real 
feeling’ of America for England, or dis- 
cussion whether it is indifference or 
hate. or a mixture of both, or love or 
good will, or a keen sense of a com- 
munity of interest, throws much light on 
the possibilities which such troubles 
may have in store for us. The political 
dealings of the two countries with one 
another are not carried on, as their 
business is, by the nations at large or 
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the individuals who compose them, but 
a small number of selected repre- 
sentatives—the President and Congress 
on one side and Parliament and a cabi- 
net on the other, and during most of the 
time by the Secretary of State here and 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs in Eng- 
land. In fact, when Congress and Par- 
liament are not in session, these two 
persons have the whole business in their 
own hands. 


Rehind these representatives stand 
two nations of the same blood, both 
fond of money and land, both advent:- 
rous and combative, and both having a 
profound belief in themselves and an 
inherited tendency to attribute acts of 
national aggression and violence to very 
lofty motives. Under such circum- 
stances, whatever may be in doubt, one 
thing that is clear is, that the relations 
and state of feeling between the two 
countries must depend, in the main, not 
merely on the sentiment which ani- 
mates one people or the other, but pri- 
marily on the behavior of these selected 
representatives or agents who carry on 
their business. The very fact that they 
are selected representatives and trust- 
ed agents shows that, unless there is 
something very extraordinary about 
their behavior, they will generally be 
“backed up,’ whatever the consequences 
may be, by the kody of the people be- 
hind them. The people of this country, 
for instance, backed up Mr. Cleveland 
in his Venezuela ultimatum, with little 
cr no understanding of the merits of the 
matter or of the meaning of the ‘‘Mon- 
roe Doctrine’; and the people of Eng- 
land, and even the Opposition in the 
House of Commons, are to-day “backing 
up” Lord Salisbury in a furopean 
foreign policy the ultimate pur- 
poses of which hardly any one professes 
to understand. This is partly a necessi- 
ty of the case, arising out of the fact 
that foreign business, unlike domestic 
politics, is still carried on with mé- 
dizval secrecy, until the occasion comes 
when the agent thinks fit to reveal what 
he has been doing. 


by 


Consequently, the great desideratum 
for a good understanding between Ame- 
rica and England is less an inquiry into 
the sentiments which animate the two 
peoples than the most careful selection 
of the men who are to carry on this 
vastly important and secret business, 
for it is on their character that the re- 
lations ef the countries depend. One 
constant cause of misunderstanding with 
England at present arises from our at- 
tempt to treat this fact as if it did not 
exist. When Mr. Sherman was selected 
for Secretary of State, the question of 
his mental competency was raised at 
once by the correspondents, and there 
were plenty of persons who knew him to 
be out of the question; but no attention 
was paid to this by the appointing pow- 
er, and the “shirt-sleeves” dispatch was 
the result. Now, we venture to say that 
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the idea that this could be the explana- 
tion of that extraordinary communica- 
tion never entered the head of any Eng- 
lishman in public life until we in this 
country let the cat out of the bag. It 
did not enter their heads, because such 
an appointment could not be made in 
England. For two generations the habit 
of considering fitness the first test in ap- 
pointment to office has become so in- 
grained in the English mind that it is 
very difficult for English people to ima- 
gine the state of affairs which has come 
to exist at Washington in our time, and 
is still tolerated and even encouraged 
there, of picking out a high officer of 
state so as to make a place for some 
other politician somewhere else. To an 
English public man such a step would 
be not only unintelligible, but horrible. 
No doubt, it is stupid for him not to in- 
form himself more thoroughly as to all 
the possibilities of public life in this 
country, but to this extent he must be 
allowed a little latitude, for it hardly 
lies in cur mouth to complain very 
loudly of his error in taking it for grant- 
ed that our Secretary of State was men- 
tally sound. 

Now that the condition of affairs in 
the State Department is understood in 
England, what are we to say of the 
effect that it will have on the relations 
of the two countries? Nobody can be 
sure that it will have any, it being taken 
for granted that it will not be allowed to 
last; but the extraordinary character of 
the trouble over the ‘“shirt-sleeves’’ dis- 
patch may serve to remind us that the 
actual conduct of the business of diplo- 
macy between two countries like Ame- 
rica and England is of vastly more im- 
portance than the condition of senti- 
ment and feeling on either side. What 
prevented war between the United 
States and England in 1861? It was not 
indifference, or amiability, or popular 
hatred of fighting, but the character of 
the representatives of the two countries, 
and especially of the United States-- 
Lincoln, Adams, and Seward—and the 
fact that they had been picked out on 
both sides as the very best men to do 
their work who could be found. 








A NEW PROFESSION. 


There is a marked contrast between 
the methods employed by men in mak- 
ing investments in real property and 
mortgages and those which they follow 
in investing in other securities. In the 
city of New York, and the cities gene- 
rally, whoever buys a piece of land or 
takes a mortgage has his title examined 
by a trained and responsible expert, to 
whom he—or the maker of the mort- 
gage—pays a substantial fee. To omit 
this precaution, except under peculiar 
circumstances, is regarded as decidedly 
unwise and unsafe. Fiduciary institu- 
tions invariably require it, and so do all 
trustees. These conditions have. there- 
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fore resulted in the existence of a regu- 
lar body of trained conveyancers, whose 
special business has become a recogniz- 
ed profession. 


If we inquire into the practice of men 
who invest in corporate bonds, we find 
an entirely different condition of af- 
fairs. Conveyancers themselves, who 
will not let a client make a loan on bond 
and mortgage without the most thorough 
investigation, will buy a railroad bond 
in complete ignorance of the real con- 
dition of the property securing the loan. 
They may, it is true, ask the opinion 
of their bankers or brokers, but this 
opinion is seldom based on any truly 
scientific induction, and is never, we 
might almost say, comparable with that 
of a conveyancer upon title. The bank- 
ers and brokers hear the current gossip; 
they know many significant things 
about railroad directors and managers; 
they may happen to know about the 
borrowings for current expenses of par- 
ticular roads. But unless they have spe- 
cial sources of information, they can 
give their customers only the current 
opinion of the financial world. This 
may be generally correct, but it is liable 
to be mistaken, and the consequences 
may be disastrous in the extreme. Every 
one has bought because every one else 
bought, and when the security on which 
they relied comes to be tested it is found 
to be insufficient. 

Nor should it be forgotten that bank- 
ers are under constant temptation to 
take optimistic views. They are offered 
large commissions to ‘float’? bonds, and 


it is only natural that even honest 
bankers should behold the _ future 
through rose-colored glasses. They are 


not, as a class, trained to the scientific 
determination of all the causes that may 
operate in favor of or against a railway. 
They are, of course, as a rule, able men; 
many of them men of the greatest saga- 
city. But they are not qualified nor do 
they undertake to act as advisers. They 
do not make it their profession to give 
opinions on any cases that may be sub- 
mitted to them. They will give their 
friends and customers the benefit of 
their information and judgment; but 
they do not offer information and judg- 
ment for sale, as a lawyer or a doctor 
offers his opinions. 

Mr. T. L. Greene’s recent book, ‘Cor- 
poration Finance,’ shows the necessity 
of establishing a new profession. There 
cught to be men as well qualified to cer- 
tify to the merits of railroad bonds as 
the men who now certify to the merits 
of land-titles. They should make it their 
business to analyze and verify the offi- 
cial reports of corporations, and to 
check these reports by collateral inves- 
tigations and comparisons. There are 
now, it is true, quite a number of pro- 
fessional auditors, but they are general- 
ly called on only in case of extensive re- 
organizations, when the overhauling has 
to be complete, although they have been 
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sometimes employed to recommend cer- 
tain securities to investors. But what 
is required is a class of responsible ex- 
perts, available for the service of the 
ordinary investor who has a few thou- 
sand dollars at a time to put into some- 
thing. Such investors, whether men or 
women, and the trustees of churches, 
colleges, hospitals, and many other in- 
etitutions, are often much worried by 
the investments that they have to make, 
as well as by those that they have made. 
Were they able to secure expert advice 
at a moderate expense, they would find 
it a great convenience, and in the end 
a great saving. The losses of the last 
few years have been so severe as to 
make people conservative, and if it were 
found practicable to obtain really trust- 
worthy advice concerning the merits of 
investments, very few investors would 
dispense with it. 

The beginnings of the new profession 
are already visible. The number of men 
who are now competent to pass on the 
validity of municipal bonds is considera- 
ble, and the forms of corporation mort- 
gages and stock certificates are subjected 
to critical examination by bankers’ coun- 
sel. But, as Mr. Greene shows, the com- 
ing bond conveyancer will have to do 
more than this. He must be able to take 
the published reports of corporations, 
and by comparison and analysis drag 
the truth out of them. He may not be 
able to detect absolute falsification. If 
a railroad reports that it has bought a 
thousand freight-cars when it has real- 
ly bought only five hundred, it may for 
a time deceive those who do not physi- 
cally inspect it. But such frauds as this 
are seldom attempted, because they can- 
not be carried on without admitting too 
many people into knowledge of the de- 
ceit. And there are many ways in which 
such a fraud must soon disclose itself to 
the trained eye. There are the reports 
of former years, and the reports of simi- 
lar corporations, comparisons of which 
show with relentless accuracy the true 
conditions of corporate enterprises. To 
analyze these reports and draw from 
them correct inferences requires ability 
of a high order, but we do not suffer 
from lack of ability. Ability suffers 
rather from lack of opportunity, and in 
the field described by Mr. Greene there 
appears to be ample opportunity. The 
public can well afford to pay those who 
are able to save it from throwing away 
its money in dishonest and badly ma- 
naged enterprises. 


THE PO®RBOIRE IN DANGER. 

The inroads of the “tipping” habit 
upon our severe republican simplicity 
have often been commented upon. Its 
conquests have been deplored by jealous 
patriots who would not willingly see the 
servility (or the serviceableness) of tie 
lower classes in Hurope imported into 
this fair land. But their efforts to stay 
its triumphant march have been, it 
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must be confessed, but so much labor 
lost. Tip-givers admit all their argu- 
ments, but go on tipping. Nor have the 
appeals to the manhood and independ- 
ence of servants and waiters seemed to 
make their palms any the less ready to 
secrete the grateful coin. Indeed, the 
takers of tips might well say that there 
is a delightful confusion of ideas in the 
way they have been rebuked by social 
reformers like Mr. Howells. Which is 
the more demoralizing, to pocket a fee, 
or to pocket superior advice? To be 
bidden to assert yourself against the 
man who would break down your inde- 
pendence by a gift, but to be expected to 
submit in a craven spirit to the direc- 
tions how to conduct your life by a man 
who descends upon you from the upper 
spheres, is rot a little puzzling. At any 
rate, tippers and tippees have gone on 
increasing in the United States in an 
astonishing way, within the memory of 
any man of middle age. 


But while this foreign custom is thus 
subduing us, it is, strangely enough, 
suffering a powerful attack, in an un 
expected way, right in its immemorial 
home. To say that there is a possibili- 
ty of no more pourboires in France 
sounds almost like saying that there 
will be no more travelling in France. no 
more dining, no more living in hotels, 
no more concierges, no more garcons. 
Yet a strong movement in favor of 
abolishing the pourboire, at least iu 
cafés and restaurants, is now on foot in 
Paris. The comic illustrators picture 
the astonished guest actually going on 
his knees to the waiter to try to get him 
to take the customary pourboire, while 
that majestic being pushes it away as 
sternly as Cesar did the crown. That is 
the astonishing part of the whole affair 
—the protest against the pourboire is 
made by those who have been in the 
habit of receiving it. 

Let no one think that this is due 
to a belated spreading in Paris of Ame- 
rican ideas of manhood and the digni- 
ty of labor. This would be doing 
the French waiters too much credit. 
No, their revolt against the pourboire 
springs from much more elementary hu- 
man instincts, the desire to live, for in- 
stance. The case is this. The pourboire 
has given a chance to keepers of cafés 
to oppress their employees. By main- 
taining a pretty close watch, they have 
arrived at a fair notion of how much 
a waiter receives on the average in the 
form of pourboires. This has gradually 
suggested the practice not only of pay- 


| ing no wages at all to garcons in fre- 


quented restaurants, but of compelling 
them actually to buy their positions. 
Nay, in addition they are forced to turn 
over to their employers all that they 
receive above a certain sum, which, of 
course, is a sum all the while tending to 
the minimum. In the keen competition 
of French society, men are found willing 


, to do waiters’ work for a bare subsist- 
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ence, and they set the standard to which 
the others, under the system mentioned, 
are forced more and more to conform 
The more they get in pourboires, the 
more they have to give up. French Iu- 
cidity at last saw that the only hope was 
in the abolition of the pourboire and the 
return to a system of fixed wages, and 
accordingly the waiters, to the infinite 
amusement of the wits and the boule- 
vardiers, are now quietly requesting 
their customers to omit the pourboire 


altogether. 

Economically, the situation is a new 
illustration of Ricardo’s doctrine of rent. 
Rent of land is, scientifically, the dif- 
ference between the productiveness of 
good land and of that which yields a 
bare subsistence. In this point of view, 
the waiter is simply the tenant of the 
restaurant-keeper. If he takes in pour- 
boires to the amount of 10 francs a day. 
while another gets only 3, and can ma- 
nage to live on that sum, the first has 
to pay over 7 francs, which is clearly 
Ricardian rent. The garcon is no long- 
er a hired servant, but simply a mdcfayrr 


| His position and tools are furnished him 
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but the inexorable doctrine of rent re 
duces his returns to the bare sum re 
quired to support life. It is this “iron 
law” so visibly at work, and not any 
fanciful notions about personal inde- 
pendence, which has led the French 
waiter to rise against the tyranny of the 
pourboire. 

Another urgent motive for doing so 
would be furnished him in the concern 
just now manifested in France over the 
undoubted growth of alcoholism. This 
has caught the attention of many medi- 
cal men, and for it they have assigned 
many causes. A Dr. Legrain, in charge 
of an asylum for inebriates at Ville- 
Evrard, has ingeniously argued that 
one unmistakable cause is the pourboire. 
He is not punning; he is sober, if his 
patients are not. They number, he says, 
some 250, and of them a very undue pro- 
portion he finds to consist of garcons 
de café, coachmen, porters, valets, and 
servants—the class, in short, most in 
the habit of receiving pourboires. Evi- 
dently this kind of tip is taken in 
France with great literalness; and wait- 
ers might well pause to consider, in 
the light of Dr. Legrain’s statistics, how 
in the end it biteth like an adder. But 
we fear that their agitation is not rein- 
forced by such moral considerations. 

The whole thing is suggestive, how- 
ever, of the way in which the evil—if 
we grant that it is an evil—can alone be 
successfully attacked. Something extra 
for the performance of simple duty will 
be given as long as those who give think 
they will be better served in conse- 
quence; or simply out of compliance 
with imperious custom; or perhaps on 
the conviction that wages are kept low 
because they are expected to be supple- 
mented by tips. Pourboires will be 
taken, too, in spite of all the ‘moral 
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and social reasoning that can be brought 
against them. But let them work into 
such unpleasant results as the Paris 
waiters are now experiencing, and the 
case is at once altered. Selfish human 
nature does sometimes quietly effect a 
social reform beyond the achievement 
of unselfish reformers. 


INEDITED LETTERS OF NAPOLEON I.— 
Il. 


PARIS, August 12, 1897. 


I have tried to give an idea of the tone of 
Napoleon’s correspondence with his bro- 
thers; he assumed at all times towards them 
the character of a master, and the clannish 
feelings of the Bonapartes made it seem al- 
most natural that he should do so. He owed 
much to Lucien, but his other brothers owed 
everything to him. 

From the tone of his family correspondence 
it is easy to imagine how he spoke to his 
ministers. There are, in the two volumes 
published by M. Léon Lecestre, many letters 
addressed to Fouché, the Oratorian, whom 
Napoleon made Duke of Otranto, and who 
was for a long time his Prefect of Police, 
afterwards becoming one of the instruments 
in the restoration of the Bourbons. In the 
first letter addressed to him (on the 23d Fri- 
maire, An IX.), he is still called Citizen 
Fouché. On the 2ist of September, 1804, Na- 
poleon was at Mayence, preoccupied withthe 
movements of some royalists. He speaks at 
length in a letter to Fouché of Riviére, 
an agent of the Count d’Artois, afterwards 
Duke de Riviére: 


“T think it would not be difficult to make 
Riviére speak. A clever agent, who should 
begin by entering into the confidence of a 
woman who has been his mistress, and who 
has taken a great interest in him, might be 
bearer of a letter from the Count d’Artois, 
which would fulfil its object; and you need 
not be embarrassed by signature or seal. 
You could find a way to have this man 
speak to Riviére in his prison, and the most 
extravagant would be the best. One might 
suppose, for instance, that this man had en- 
listed in the corps which guards the prison. 
Have the first interview a day when he is 
on guard in his uniform; add 200 louis, 
which this individual would be commission- 
ed to place in his hands,and give him to un- 
derstand that there are ways of procuring 
for bim as much as 2,000 louis. Riviére will 
probably first send money to his sister; 
you will see that she receives it. At the 
end of a fortnight, you will have, by this 
means, a correspondence between’ the 
Count d’Artois and Riviére, which should 
be very curious. In order to succeed, you 
must keep Riviére in prison, and not let 
him see his mistress.”’ 


In another letter, from Tréves (October 8, 
1804), he tells Fouché to send “an agent to 
Vilna, who will follow the Count de Lille 
[Louis XVIII.], learn what he is doing 
there, and what relations he has with the 
governors and commanders of thatcountry.”’ 

From Milan (May 22, 1805) he sends in- 
structions as to the press: 


“The Gazette de France is the paper which 
seems to me the best-written and in the best 
spirit... . It recalls no bad memory of the 
Revolution. I have already an- 


nounced to you my intention of naming a 
censor for the Journal des Débats. This pa- 
per seems to be going from _ bad .to 


worse. It would be a good thing to 
wrest it from the hand of Bertin, an agent 
of intrigue and of treason. If the thing 
cannot be done gently, prepare for it, never- 
theless; for, at the first bad article in the 


Débats, I shall suppress it. . . . Let some ar- 
ticle be written against the Princess D... ., 
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who talks ridiculously and indecently at 
Rome. You know that she has lived long 
with a singer; that her diamonds, of which 
she talks so much, came from Potemkin, 
and are the price of her dishonor. ... She 
wishes to be considered a femme d’esprit, 
she is acquainted with the Queen of Naples, 
and, what is quite as astonishing, with Ma- 
dame de Staél.”’ 


From the Camp of Boulogne he writes on 
August 22, 1805, to Fouché: 


“T hear that Gen. Lecourbe has returned 
to a country house which he has near Paris. 
I had sent orders to him to go to Franche- 
Comté. If he is still at his country house, 
have him arrested and taken to Franche- 
Comté by the gendarmes. ... Let him know 
that the first time he comes within forty 
leagues of Paris I will have him arrested 
and transported. I know the part 
he had in the conspiracy of Cadoudal.... 
He is a bad, dangerous man, who is on good 
terms with all my enemies.”’ 


The same day he says: “I don’t 
know why you did not arrest the 
Baron de Viomesnil when he came to Bor- 
deaux. You ought to have him imprisoned 
at once. You show a weakness in your ad- 
ministration which I cannot imagine.’’ Or- 
ders are sent to exile to Dauphiné the la- 
dies La Rochejacquelin, Zibot, and others, 
‘“‘who have given refuge to priests who re- 
fused to take the new oath.’”’ It would be 
too long and too tedious to mention all such 
orders of arrest. The general impression 
that remains is, that Napoleon was always 
urging Fouché to be more severe; his tone 
is always peremptory. Thus: “If M. Ché- 
nier [brother of Alfred Chénier and a dra- 
matic poet] allows himself the slightest 
chatter, let him know that I will order him 
sent to the Island of Sainte-Marguerite. The 
time for pleasantry is past. Let him keep 
quiet; it is the only right he has... . Don’t 
let that coguine de Madame de Staél ap- 
proach Paris.’’ Napoleon is never tired of 
abusing Madame de Staél. 


“Among the thousand things,’ he writes 
from Finkenstein (April 19, 1807), ‘‘you will 
see by this letter what sort of a good 
Frenchwoman we have in her. She would 
do anything to see Prince Louis, our mortal 
enemy and te cause of the downfall of his 
monarchy. It is my intention that she shall 
never leave Geneva. Let her go, if she likes, 
with the friends of Prince Louis. To-day 
courting the great, to-morrow patriotic, de- 
mocratic, one cannot repress one’s indigna- 
tion when he sees all the forms taken by this 
. . ». and ugly besides. I don’t tell you 
of all the projects formed by this ridiculous 
set, on the chance of my being killed; a 
minister of police ought to know all that. 
All I hear of this miserable woman shows 
me that I must leave her in her Coppet, with 
her Genevese and her Necker family.’’ 


In 1807 he writes from Rambouillet (Sep- 
tember 7): 


“You will issue an order of arrest against 
Kuhn, American Consul in Genoa, for wear- 
ing a cross of Malta given by the English 
and as agent of England. This man, 
having received a foreign decoration, has 
ceased to be an American. I am vexed that 
you should have entered into communication 
with the United States Minister. My police 
know no ambassadors. J] am master at home. 
If I suspect a man, I have him arrested. I 
would arrest the Ambassador of Austria if 
he entered into a conspiracy against the 
state.”’ 


It is very interesting to see with what care 
Napoleon examines the receipts and ex- 
penses of his Minister of Police; 
know all that is produced by the gaming-ta- 
bles (they were allowed in Paris and the 
principal towns of France till 1830), by 
passports, by licenses for shooting, etc.; he 
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examines all the documents of what the 
French call comptabilité. 


“The budget,’ he says, “is my law; you 
must conform to it, as the finances, in all 
branches of the administration, are my first 
business. The Minister of War does 
not give 50 francs to an officer without my 
signature. You must not have people re- 
ceive 300,000 francs and think that they re- 
ceive it from another than myself. It is 
opposed to good service and to the internal 
administration of the state. Lay before me 
this month the budget of 1808. Add some 
observations to each chapter, for I will have 
a serious budget. Retrench all useless ex- 


penses.”’ (Fontainebleau, October 18, 1807.) 
Napoleon was unwearied in scolding 
Fouché: ‘‘You do not exercise the police 


with the necessary activity and energy.” 
fle was constantly finding fault also with 
the papers, the Journal des Débats particu- 
larly, and made Fouché responsible for their 
stupidity. He insisted upon having every 
day a builetin from the police. ‘I don’t 
know why I no longer receive every day 
a police bulletin. See that I have it daily.” 
(Bayonne, June 11, 1808.) 

His ideas on the old families are well 
shown in the following letter: 


“IT learn that some families of émigrés 
avoid the conscription for their children, 
and keep them in culpable idleness. It is 
clear that the old and wealthy families 
which are not in my system are against it. 
I want you to have a list made of ten of 
these important families by department, and 
of fifty for Paris, letting me know the age, 
the fortune, the quality of each member. 
My intention is to issue a decree sending 
to the military school of Saint-Cyr all the 
young men belonging to these families be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and eighteen. If 
any objection is made, your only answer 
will be that it is my bon plaisir. The com- 
ing generation must not suffer by the ha- 
treds and small passions of the present gene- 
ration.”’ 


The army seemed to him the crucible in 
which all the elements of French society 
were to be melted together; but it is cer- 
tainly curious to see him adopt in his ar- 
bitrary measures the very words used under 
the old régime, ‘‘Car tel est notre bon plai- 
air.”* 

Napoleon’s discontent with Fouché be- 
comes more and more visible as we advance 
in the correspondence: “You are not mak- 
ing the police of Paris. . . . Occupy your- 
self with the police, not with affairs which 
do not concern your ministry.” “I invite 
you to leave politics aside and to let me 
know frequently what is going onin the de- 
partments. What I have just told you I 
ought to have learned from you. I attach 
importance to such facts, not to vagaries on 
Russia and Prussia.’”’ We come now to the 
climax. On Juiy 1, 1810, Napoleon sent from 
Saint-Cloud to Fouché a notethus conceived: 
‘Monsieur le Duc d’Otrante: Your services 
can no longer satisfy me. It is proper that 
you should be off in twenty-four hours, to 
remain in your sénatorerie. This letter hav- 
ing no other object, I pray God that he have 
you in his holy keeping.’’ Among the rea- 
sons for Fouché’s dismissal was his inter- 
ference with the affairs of Lucien Bonaparte, 
as well as his relations with the great army 
contractor Ouvrard. Napoleon suspected 
Ouvrard of having communication with Eng- 
land and had him arrested. He accused 


| Fouché of being more his brother’s minis- 
he will | 


ter than his own. At the first moment when 
he appointed Fouché Governor of Rome, he 
said to his brother, the King of Westphalia, 
and to his Arch-Chancellor, “I will never 
replace that man; he has his defects, but he 
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is the only statesman I have had.’”” The de- 
cree was cancelled, however, when Napo- 
leon claimed from Fouché all the letters 
which he had written to him during his 
ministry. Fouché answered that he had 
destroyed them; his papers were searched, 
but nothing of importance was found. 

I have given extracts from this corre- 
spondence, indicative of the character of 
the two volumes published by M. Le- 
cestre. These volumes are a mine which is 
not easily exhausted. Fouché reappears 
in them during the Hundred Days, as Min- 
ister of the General Police. The tone of the 
notes sent to him by the Emperor is quite 
different; they are short, cold, and polite. 
Napoleon had need then of Fouché, and 
did not feel as strong himself as in old 
times. 

From a psychological point of view, it 
would be interesting to follow, in its de- 
velopments, the correspondence of Napoleon 
with Talleyrand, the man who played in the 
diplomacy as important a part as Fouché in 
the police of the Empire. Napoleon said 
at St. Helena that they had as much 
to do with his downfall as his enemies; he 
called them traitors. True, he had covered 
them with honors, but he had always made 
them pay dearly for these, and had never 
concealed his contempt for them. 





THE SCHOOLS OF ARCHASOLOGY AT 
ATHENS.—IV. 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL OF ARCHAZOLOGY AND 
CLASSICAL STUDIES.* 


In spite of the evidence to the contrary 
which the existence of the great British Mu- 
seum justly may be supposed to offer, it is 
nevertheless true that the modern science 
of archzology has been long in securing a 
foothold in Great Britain. During the last 
century and the greater part of this, the 
scholars of Great Britain have busied them- 
selves with the discussion of the text of the 
Greek classics, the study of Greek grammar, 
and other cognate branches; but archzxo- 
logy, the great verifier and vivifier of the 
written word, was uncultivated except by a 
few, whose names are still held in honor. 
In Great Britain, the traditional methods of 
an old-fashioned scholarship have been tena- 
cious of life, and to this day the flavor and 
fragrance of the olden time still clings 
to British soil and influences British 
thought. I remember the astonishment and 
incredulity with which, only eleven years 
ago, an English professor of Greek, who 
has gained renown by his admirable trans- 
lations of Xenophon, received from me the 
startling news that in America all boys were 
taught to read Greek with the accents. I 
well remember, too, my own amazement at 
the discovery, some fourteen years ago, that 
the holder of the Oxford travelling student- 
ship to Asia Minor was actually afraid to 
give to his articles titles that would at once 
indicate the arch#ological trend of his 





work, lest such departure from the classical 
traditions of Britain might give offence in | 
academic circles at home. To be sure, such | 
archeologists as Sir Charles Newton and a 
few others had long been working in hon- 
ored isolation in England, and plans for a 
British School at Athens had been discussed 
for several years, but still it is, perhaps, not | 


per have 


American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens marked an era in archmological en- 
deavor in Great Britain as well as in 
America. Certainly it aroused a feeling of 
generous rivalry in the breasts of the friends 
of archrxology in the dear old islands, 
which, with their classical traditions, 
learned leisure, and great wealth, might cer- 
tainly hope to emulate the example of the 
transatlantic nation of yesterday, if not 
that of France and Germany, countries in 
which archzxology had been cultivated as a 
science for more than fifty years. Indeed, 
when Mr. Goodwin was returning from Ath- 
ens, after having piloted our School 
through the first year of its existence, mat- 
ters had already progressed so far that he 
could be present at a meeting held in Marl- 
borough House, on June 25, 1883, under the 
presidency of the Prince of Wales, to con- 
sider the question of the establishment at 
Athens of a British School of Archeology 
and Classical Studies. 

About thirty of the leading scholars and 
statesmen of England took part in that 
meeting, at which a resolution was passed 
avouching the expediency of establishing 
such a school. At the same time the schol- 
ars composing the meeting defined the ob- 
ject of the School, the duties of the Director, 
the conditions of membership in it, and 
moved a subscription for the general pur- 
pose. The sum of $20,000 was subscribed, 
and the executive committee decided to ex- 
pend $15,000 of it in erecting a suitable 
building upon the large plot of ground that 
had just been offered by the Greek Govern- 
ment to the promoters of the enterprise. The 
remaining $5,000 was reserved for the 


purpose of providing a library of reference. ° 


This plot of land, something less than two 
acres in extent, lay on the southeastern 
slope of Mount Lycabettus, and adjoined the 
plot of similar size which the next year 
was given to our School. The land was con- 
veyed to the trustees of the British School 
on November 3, 1884, and work was begun 
at once. The plans of the building were 
drawn by Mr. F. C. Penrose, the distin- 
guished architect, who became the first di- 
rector of the School, and the School was 
actually founded with no director, no 
students, and no money wherewith to pay 
the salary of the director. As has been 
pointed out in the paper on the American 
School, this courageous action of the Brit- 
ish stimulated interest in America, and, 
thanks to it, a proud building, floating the 
American flag, has long stood by the side of 
the English institution. 

The aim of our School is not so much 
splendid achievements with the mattock 
and the spade as it is to educate a body of 
young Americans who may be able to pass 
on to others the influence of their sojourn 
in Greece. On the contrary, one of the main 
objects of the British School is the excava- 
tion of ancient sites, or, to use the lan- 
guage of the rules and regulations: 


“The first aim of the School shall be to 


| Promote the study of Greek archwology in 


all its departments. Among these shall be 
(i) the study of Greek art and architec- 
ture in their remains of every period; (ii) 
the study of inscriptions; (iii) the explora- 
tion of ancient sites; (iv) the tracing of an- 
cient roads and routes of traffic. Besides 
being a School of Archwology, it shall be 
also, in the most comprehensive sense, a 


: : | School of Classical Studies. Every period 
incorrect to say that the founding of the | 


*Most of the facts contained in this 
been gleaned from the ‘Annual of the Bri 
School at Athens,” No. 1, Session of 184-5. 


of the Greek language and literature, from 


| the earliest age to the present day, shall 


be considered as coming within the province 
of the School.” 





The British School was opened in Novem- 
ber, 1886, by Mr. Penrose, who years before 
had made himself famous by his examina 
tions of the Parthenon, and but recently 
had conducted excavations on the site of 
the Olympieion. The British School ta there. 
fore the junior of the American School by 
four years. In 1887 Mr. Penrose was suc- 
ceeded in the directorship by Mr. EB A 
Gardner, the first student who ever attend 
ed the School. Mr. Gardner guided the for 
tunes of the School for eight years, and 
with success, in spite of the ever-present 
lack of money, for during the first nine 
years of the existence of the School its nor- 
mal income had been only $2,500, of which 
annual sum $500 was contributed by th. 
University of Oxford, $500 by the Hellenic 
Society, and $500 by Mr. Walter Leaf, re 
nowned the world over for his brilltan: 
studies in Homer. The remaining $1,000 
was made up by about eighty persons, who 
subscribed annual sums ranging from $5 to 
$50. This was disheartening, for the Schoo! 
owed its precarious support chiefly to the 
liberality of a few lofty-minded men, and aa 
yet the national sentiment of Britain had 
not been aroused. And yet the School had 
conducted important excavations in several 
places—in Cyprus, which yielded inscrip 
tions and works of art of various strles and 
periods; at Megalopolis, which yielded re 
sults of unique interest, especially as shed 
ding light upon the theatre-question ; at 
Alexandria, in Exypt. where the results 
were important, though negative, {nasmuch 
as excavations at Alexandria were proved 
to be impracticable because of the depth of 
the soil and the bad condition of what ia 
preserved beneath it. 
vations, valuable contributions had been 
made to ancient topography in Cyprus, 
Aetolia,and Arcadia; light had been thrown 
upon many problems in the development of 
ancient art by the cleaning and sorting of 
the bronzes found during the course of the 
excavations on the Acropolis, and the re- 


Besides these exca- 


mains of Byzantine art that were scattered - 


throughout the length and breadthof Greece 
had been studied and illustrated 

But the close of Mr. Gardner's successful 
conduct of the School in the face of serious 
discouragements marked a turning-point in 
its history, for in June, 1895, a memorial 
was presented simultaneously to the First 
Lord of the Treasury and to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, praying that an annual 
grant of $2,500 be made to the School from 
the public funds. This memorial was signed 
by almost all the scholars and dignitaries 
of the United Kingdom; perhaps so many 
honored names were never before attached 
to so simple a petition. The Government 
was favorably impressed by the memorial, 
and one of the last acts of Lord Rosebery 
and Sir William Harcourt, before their re- 
signation, was to record a Treasury minute 
recommending that the grant be made from 
the fund set apart for scientific investiga 
tions. The present Lords of the Treasury 
confirmed the minute of the outgoing Minis- 
try, making the grant for five years begin- 
ning with 1897, and there is every reason to 
hope that at the end of the five years the 
grant will be renewed, in the case of effi- 
cient work during that period. 

On July 9, 1895, a meeting in the interest 
of the School was held in St. James’s Pa- 
lace, under the presidency of the Prince of 
Wales. Speeches in enthusiastic support 
of the School were made by the Prince of 
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Wales, Mr. Leaf, Mr. Macmillan, the Duke 
of Sparta, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Prof. Jebb, Sir Frederick Leighton, Mr. 
Egerton (H. B. M. Minister at Athens), Lord 
Herschell, and Dr. Magrath, Vice-Chancel- 
lor of the University of Oxford. At this 
meeting it was resolved “‘that the British 
School at Athens has already done excellent 
work during the nine years of its existence, 
and is well deserving of increased support,” 
and, secondly, ‘‘that this meeting pledges it- 
self to use every effort to place the School 
upon a sound financial basis, so that in 
point of dignity and efficiency it may worth- 
ily represent this country among the other 
foreign institutes in Athens.”” As a result of 
this meeting, annual subscriptions to the 
amount of $1,875 were promised, mostly for 
periods of five years, and donations were 
received to the amount of $7,300. By rea- 
son of all these agencies the present in- 
come of the School is about $6,000 a year, of 
which a considerable part was secured for 
five years, beginning with 1895. The value 
of the Treasury grant must not be mea- 
sured by its amount, but by what it im- 
plied: that the work of the School was im- 
portant enough to the national life of Great 
Britain to justify encouragement by the 
State. Furthermore, it must be a source of 
gratification to every one to know that this 
verdict in regard to the value of the work 
of the School has been passed by both politi- 
cal parties, so that the future existence of 
the School seems to be assured, though, of 
course, substantial aid will be needed con- 
tinually in order to maintain it in a per- 
manent state of efficiency. 


In 1895, Mr. Cecil H. Smith, assistant in 
the British Museum in the department of 
classical antiquities, was elected director 
for the period of two years, the British Mu- 
seum being unwilling to lend him for a 
longer time. The period of his incumbency 
has just expired, and he is to be succeeded 
by Mr. D. G. Hogarth, who has distinguished 
himself by archeological work in Cyprus, 
Asia Minor, and Egypt. «In the last coun- 
try he was associated with Flinders Petrie, 
and conducted the excavations at Alexandria 
with the assistance of two members of the 
British School, Messrs. Benson and Bevan. 
During his directorship Mr. Smith conducted 
excavations in the island of Melos and at 
Athens, where he sought for the site of the 
Cynosarges, and, as is claimed, with success. 
Last fall he was fortunate enough to dis- 
cover a remarkable replica of the Parthenos 
at Patras. During his incumbency the bor- 
ders of the British School have been en- 
larged materially by the erection of an addi- 
tional building upon the grounds of the 
School. The new building is intended to be 
a kind of club-house, in which the students 
may room and board. Such a club-house is 
much needed by our School, also, for both 
Schools are situated so far from the centre 
of the city and the decent restaurants that 
a vast deal of precious time is lost by the 
students simply in travelling back and forth 
from the School for their meals. The re- 
sult is that those students who room down 
town, at a distance of a mile or more from 
the School, are averse to making more than 
one trip a day to the School library, espe- 
cially in warm weather, when the climb of 
a mile up hill in the hottest part of the day 
is peculiarly distressing, as well as disas- 
trous to efficient work. This is much to be 
deplored, for the students would be immea- 
surably the gainers if all of them could be 





accommodated in a School building where 
they could have their private apartments 
and get wholesome meals besides. They 
could then work in the library both by day 
and by night, so that the efficiency and the 
amount of work done by them would be in-~ 
creased almost by half. 

In 1895, after nine years of the British 
School’s existence, its first ‘Annual’ was is- 
sued. It conta.ns the report of the manag- 
ing committee, the proceedings of meetings 
held in support of the School, and certain 
supplementary matter consisting of papers 
read at the meetings of the School, or other- 
wise illustrating its work. Up to date no 
second volume has appeared, although in 
the prefatory note to the first volume its 
continuance as a periodical was promised. 
This Annual is not to be in any way a rival 
of the Journal of Hellenic Studies, seeing 
that the more elaborate papers by members 
of the School will continue to be published 
in the Journal, whereas the Annual is to be 
the repository for more popular accounts of 
travel or research, so that the two periodi- 
cals will supplement one another. 

The number of students who have at- 
tended the British School is about forty- 
five, though I have no means at hand of as- 
certaining the exact number. Upon their re- 
turn to England all have obtained desirable 
and influential positions, and it can be pre- 
dicted with safety that they will be inde- 
fatigable workers in the interest of the 
School, that it may take rank along with its 
sister schools of archzology. 

Besides the four Schools that have been 
discussed in the preceding papers, there are 
other archeological agencies of first-class 
importance at work at Athens. As a preli- 
minary to the founding of a School of 
Archeology, Austria for several years has 
had in successful operation an Archzologi- 
cal Mission under the charge of Drs. Reichel 
and Wilhelm, Privatdocenten in the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. They are the peers of 
any archeologists in Athens, and their 
lectures are downright features of the 
archeological year. Wilhelm’s lectures on 
the science of epigraphy in the presence of 
the original stones in the Epigraphical Mu- 
seum are attended by the members of the 
American School almost in a body. 

Another archeological agency of like im- 
portance is the Greek Archeological Society, 
whose work of excavation during the past 
year has been made known to your readers. 
Gerhard visited Greece in 1837, just eight 
years after the founding of the Institute of 
Archeological Correspondence in Rome. 
Full of enthusiasm for archzxology, and in- 
spired by the belief that an institution in 
Greece somewhat similar to the one in Rome 
would do wonders in the way of preserving 
the precious remains of the past that still 
existed on Greek soil, he suggested to the 
native and foreign scholars of Greece the 
necessity of creating a society for the pur- 
pose. The Greek Archeological Society, the 
result of Gerhard’s timely suggestion, has 
done distinguished work during all these 
years, both by its epoch-making excavations 
and by preserving the finds in museums and 
otherwise. Though the Archeological Society 
is not a school of archeology, yet its mem- 
bers are most important factors in the ar- 
chological life of Athens, for they read 
papers upon archeological subjects both be- 
fore the German and French Schools, and 
especially before the Parnassos Society. In- 
deed, some of the papers by Greek scholars 





were among the most important read at 
Athens last winter. As the result of all 
these agencies, the American student at 
Athens is actually in danger of surfeit be- 
cause of the superabundant feast that is 
spread before him. He is a welcome guest at 
the exercises of all the Schools, of the Aus- 
trian Mission, and of the Parnassos Society, 
so that, if he can understand French, Ger- 
man, and Greek, he must of necessity 
make rapid strides in the acquisition of a 
knowledge of archeology. Indeed, for the 
budding professor of Greek, residence at 
Athens for a year or more is not merely a 
necessity, but a most precious privilege 
which no man can afford to deny himself. 

Unfortunately our School at Athens is too 
little known throughout the country at 
large, especially among the students of our 
universities and colleges. There are but few 
candidates for the two fellowships offered 
by the School, though this may be due to a 
consciousness of inability to stand the ex- 
aminations for a fellowship. The fellowships 
pay $600 a year, and are open to any Ame- 
rican. They cannot be had for the asking, 
however, but only by passing suecessfully a 
series of examinations upon Modern Greek, 
the Elements of Greek Epigraphy, the In- 
troduction to Greek Archeology, the Prin- 
ciples of Greek Architecture, the History of 
Greek Sculpture, the Introduction to the 
Study of Greek Vases, Pausanias, and the 
Monuments and Topography of Ancient 
Athens. The examinations cover a_ large 
field, it is true, but they require only such 
knowledge as is necessary for the full enjoy- 
ment of the privileges of a residence at the 
American School. It must be noted that 
these examinations are intended solely for 
those who aspire to the honor of a fellow- 
ship in the school—that is, to the honor of 
being leaders in the School. Simple mem- 
bership in the School is accorded to the 
graduates of the subscribing colleges as their 
right, but it must not be forgotten that gra- 
duates of all reputable colleges in America 
may become members simply by application 
to Prof. John Williams White, Cambridge, 
Mass., or to Prof. Thomas Day Seymour, 
New Haven, Conn., who will gain for them 
the approval of the Committee. Such ap- 
proval is cordially given, because the object 
of the School is to inspire as many souls as 
possible. The same gentlemen will furnish 
applicants with copies of the Annual Re- 
port, which contains all information neces- 
sary to the prospective student. 

The examinations for the fellowships are 
held on the same day in May at any or all of 
the contributing colleges, and, for the con- 
venience of Americans studying abroad, in 
Berlin and Athens. The successful candi- 
dates may compete for the prize as often 
as they wish, and the chances are that they 
can easily win it a second or a third time. 

J. R. S. STERRETT. 


Correspondence. 


THE PATRIOTIC VIRUS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: In commenting on a story of Mr. 
Owen Wister’s in the August number of 
Harper's, you remark that you “cannot help 
suspecting that he is a victim to the pseudo- 
patriotic virus which is doing so much to 
poison letters.’’ 

Cannot a virus very like that which you 
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suspect in Mr. Wister’s tales be found far 
earlier in American literature — in the 
‘Sketch-Book,’ for example, in ‘English 
Traits,’ and, especially, in the second series 
of the ‘ Biglow Papers’? It is true that the 
Nation was not in existence when Irving 
and Emerson and Lowell fell victims to this 
bubonic plague of “pseudo-patriotism,’”’ as 
you call it; but have you not been derelict 
to your duty in failing to denounce similar 
symptoms visible in the later writings of 
Col. Higginson, of Mr. Warner, and of Mr. 
Howells? And is it too late now to do any- 
thing to put down the plague and save Ame- 
rican literature? Perhaps the Nation could 
issue a call for a meeting to form a so- 
ciety to combat the evil—an active organiza- 
tion on the model of the Anti-Vaccination 
League. BRANDER MATTHEWS. 

THE CATSKILLS, August 16, 1897. 





[We are more fearful that we have 
been derelict in Prof. Matthews’s own 
case, though he modestly forbears to 
press it. If so, he has our apologies.— 
Ep. Natron. | 





NO MEDIUM FOR SERIOUS ARTICLES. 
To THE EDITOR oF THE NATION: 


Str: In your number of July 29 your cor- 
respondent ‘‘Prexie’’ notices the dearth of 
articles of special literary scholarship in the 
pertodicals of to-day ; and in the reply of 
‘‘Professor,’’ August 12, the truth of this is 
implied. Neither of these correspondents 
remarks how difficult it is to find admission 
for such papers to-day, when the American 
magazines, even those whose literary quali- 
ty has been best maintained, are distinctly 
deprecating any articles which do not relate 
to subjects of general current interest. Ex- 
cept in these periodicals, ‘the results of 
special research can hardly be published, as 
your correspondent desires, ‘‘in forms widely 
intelligible to thoughtful educated men and 
women”; for book-making requires much 
time and an accumulation of material, and, 
what is still more serious to the needy 
scholar, it ordinarily brings small and tardy 
remuneration. 

Perhaps when the reading public is sati- 
ated with the profuse illustrations and short 
stories which now pervade our magazines, 
there may again be room and encouragement 
for less volatile writing. Until then it is 
scarcely fair to infer from the dearth of 
them that discussions at once serious and in- 
teresting upon scholarly subjects are among 
the lost arts. E. L. 


AvuGust 17, 1897. 


Notes. 


Messrs. Putnam have just brought out the 
fourth volume of the important ‘Life and 
Correspondence of Rufus King,’ covering the 
period 1804-1806. We shall report upon it in 
due course. The editor, Dr. Charles R. 
King, announces to subscribers that his ma- 
terial surpasses his calculations, and will 
overrun the five volumes contemplated in 





the contract. Nevertheless, he will supply 


the sixth volume without additional charge 
to all who subscribed before July 1, 1897, 


While all future subscribers must pay thirty ; son, to fill six of the small numbers of the 


Temple Classics’ over which Mr. Israel | 


dollars instead of twenty-fir 


complete work, 





— 


The same firm give notice that they will 
include in their precious series of ‘‘Writings 
of the Fathers of the Republic’ the works 
of Samuel Adams, now collected for the 
first time, and to be edited by Dr. Harry 


Alonzo Cushing of the Department of His- | 


tory of Columbia University. The Messrs. 
Putnam would be glad to correspond with 
the possessors of material pertinent to this 
enterprise. 

Frederick A. Stokes Co. have under way 
Lord Lytton’s ‘Lucile,’ illustrated after wa- 
ter-colors by Madeleine Lemaire; “The Love 
Affairs of Some Famous Men,” by the Rev. 
E. J. Hardy; ‘The Son of the Tsar,’ an his- 
torical novel, by James Graham; ‘Lying 
Prophets,’ by Eden Phillpotts; and a collec- 
tion of Fairy Tales by Thomas Dunn Eng- 
lish, illustrated by Miss Elizabeth S. Tucker. 

Facsimiles of autograph letters by Tenny- 
son, Browning, Lowell, Holmes, Dean Stan- 
ley, and other celebrities will adorn Dean 
Farrar’s ‘Men I Have Known,’ to be pub- 
lished in October by T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
who have also in hand an English transla- 
tion of an historical novel, ‘The Pharaoh,’ 
from the Polish of Bolislaw Prus (Alexan- 
der Glowacki). 

L. C. Page & Co., Boston, publish imme- 
diately ‘The Court of Nideck,’ adapted from 
the French of Erckmann-Chatrian by Ralph 
Browning Fiske, and illustrated by Victor 
A. Searles. 

Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, have ac- 
quired the sole right to issue the writings 
of Walt Whitman, and will bring out 
greatly improved editions of the ‘Leaves of 
Grass’ and of the ‘Complete Prose Works’ 
early in the autumn—the latter with illus- 
trations. 

‘From September to June with Nature’ 
that is, with Nature during the primary 
school year—by Miss M. L. Warren, is in 
the press of D. C. Heath & Co. It will be 
illustrated. 

‘A Batch of Golfing Papers,’ by Andrew 
Lang, is announced by M. F. Mansfield, No. 
22 East Sixteenth Street. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer has in 
preparation for A. C. McClurg & Co., Chi- 
cago, ‘Spain in the Nineteenth Century.’ 

In the momentary pause in book produc- 
tion, we may glance at the reprints which 
have been accumulating on our shelves. The 


two ‘Jungle Books’ of Rudyard Kipling carry) 


on the Scribners’ beautiful uniform edition 
of this author's works, and combine a weird 
and stirring text with excellent specimens 
of the elder Kipling’s designs in relief. 
From Macmillan we have, in their series of 
standard novels of the first half of the pre- 
sent century, Marryat’s ‘Snarleyyow,’ with 
a good introduction by David Hannay, who 
extenuates the profuse brutality of inci- 
dent on the ground of the unreality of the 
characters. He might have added that the 
childish mind is guarded from the effects of 
this brutality by the dominating humor of 
the story. The same firm sends us, in con- 





Johnsonian revival for which Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill has done so much, ts based on the sixth 
edition of Boswell, and ts annotated by Mr. 
Arnold Glover. 

The Harpers’ new edition of their ‘Georgia 
Scenes’ bears the copyright date of 1840, and 
though the ante-bellum Southern literary 
humor is rather painful reading, the truth- 
fulness of these sketches gives them an his- 
torical value that justifies their revival 
Much of what is depicted is coarse, not a 
little is cruel, but the authors are not 
blind to this. The hunting and racing, 
shooting and “‘gander-pulling” scenes were 
but a part of the neighborhood sports of a 
rural community. The running down of a 
negro was a common diversion, and the 
lynching so prevalent to-day {fs partly main- 
tained by the gratification ft affords of the 
love of excitement in a crowd. There ts no- 
thing of this complexion tn these pages, but 
the chapter with the unpromising heading, 
“A Mother and her Child.” throws a notice 
able side-light on the manners of domestic 
slavery. 

The world was much slower in accepting 
Richard Wagner as a poet than as a musl- 
cian. Indeed, the principal cause of prolong- 
ed misunderstandings was that the critica, 
in spite of his essays and protests, persisted 
in treating him simply as a composer, usu- 
ally sneering at his poems, which were ca- 
viare to them because so different from aill 
previous opera texts. But of late a change 
has ensued, and Wagner's poetry is now 
receiving almost as much attention as his 
scores. Within the last few years several 
writers have attempted to show that his 
opera-poems are capable of being put into 
the form of prose tales, like those based on 
Shakspere’s plays. The latest of these is 
entitled’’The Story of the Rhinegold’ (Har- 
pers), and was written by Miss Anna Alice 
Chapin, a girl of only seventeen years, 
though no one would suspect her youth 
from her style or the quality of her work. 
Indeed, her book {fs the best of its kind yet 
issued. It shows no trace of being based on 
operatic texts, and reads as naturally as a 
fairy story invented as such. It is intended 
for young readers, and Miss Chapin has suc- 
ceeded, partly in the text, partly in an in- 
troductory chapter, in clearing up the ob- 
scure points. In spite of the narrow title, 
the whole Nibelung tetralogy is included, 
and Miss Chapin has had the happy thought 


| of dividing each drama into chapters and 


giving them special names: The Rhine 


| Maidens, The Giants, Nibelheim, The Rain- 


nection with J. M. Dent & Co., London, two | 


more volumes of the translation of Balzac 


sions’ and ‘A Distinguished Provincial at 
Paris,’ both Englished by Ellen Marriage. 
The style of this edition is very elegant, 


and so on an humbler scale is that of 


| Dent’s “School for Scandal” (in the pocket 


“Temple Dramatists’) and Boswell’s John- 


bow Bridge, etc. There are also a dozen full- 
page illustrations, and some of the more 
important motives are given in musical 
type. 

The ‘Complete Hoyle,” by R. F. Foster 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co.), declares itself to 
be an enclyclopedia of all the indoor games 
played at the present day. As 500 of its 600 
pages are devoted to games at cards, the 
claim may not be extravagant so far as 
these are concerned. The descriptions of the 


| games are lucid, and as the print of the 
edited by George Saintsbury, viz., ‘Lost Mlu- | 


' 


book, although close, is clear, the manual 
seems well adapted for its purpose. That it 
is “‘the only entirely original book on games 
that has appeared for 150 years,”’ is a pro- 
position that we sha} not attempt to ert- 
ticise. 

Mr. William Gow examines the trade re- 
lations of England with her colonies in a 
pamphlet entitled ‘A British Imperial Cus- 


Gollancz presides. This fresh symptom of the | toms Union’ (Edinburgh: David Douglas). 





ee 
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Recent events indicate that no such cus- 
toms union will be formed, and the scheme 
suggested by Mr. Gow is therefore not a 
matter of practical interest. It is, however, 
a very rational and very ingenious scheme, 
and as the pamphlet contains also some va- 
luable tables showing the main features of 
the commerce with the colonies and the du- 
ties levied thereon, it deserves preseryation. 

A portfolio containing sixteen composi- 
tions by Clara von Rappard has just been 
brought out by F. Bruckmann’s Verlagsan- 
stalt in Munich, and will soon be accessible 
to art-lovers in America (New York: George 
Busse). The artist’s name has been fa- 
vorably known for some years past, her 
landscapes, portraits, and illustrative com- 
positions, exhibited in the Salon, at the 
Royal Academy, at Berlin, Munich, and 
elsewhere, having almost universally won 
the praise of the critics. 
Morning Twilight’’ will be remer bered by 
visitors to the Woman's Building at the 
World’s Fair. The present collection of 
etchings, lithographs, and heliotypes—‘‘Stu- 
dien und Phantasieen” is its title—shows 
in an eminent degree the peculiar genius of 
the gifted artist. In some of her concep- 
tions a powerful and sombre imagination, 
in others a mystic-mythological element, is 
very strong. A lighter mood characterizes 
“By the Fireside,” and ‘‘Gaudeamus,” 
while a delightful humor reveals itself in 
“Mutual Criticism’’—a young mondaine 
lorgnetting a statue which seems to meet 
her supercilious glance with an inimitable 
look of disdain. The strong, pensive faces 
in the “‘Sibyls,’’ and also the symbolic head 
in “Bad Weather,’’ betray the skilled por- 
traitist. 

The latest series of ‘La Vie et les Livres’ 
(Paris: Armand Colin & Cie.), is the fourth 
collection of the Temps articles published 
weekly by the gentle and elegant critic Gas- 
ton Deschamps. He has divided the present 
volume into four parts, according to the cha- 
racter of the works reviewed in each. The 
last contains the most charming pages of 
the volume, for it deals largely with Greece, 
a country which has always awakened the 
writer's enthusiasm. If, out of the whole 
work, one were to draw any conclusion con- 
cerning M. Deschamps’s likes and dislikes, 
it would be, in the first place, that he be- 
lieves in breadth of culture rather than in 
the mandarin excess of erudition, though he 
is not slow to acknowledge the services to 
knowledge rendered by the patient digger 
in forgotten archives or even well-known 
texts. The second would be that this same 
love of broad culture should mark the scho- 
lastic and academic programmes of France. 
He is constantly inveighing against the 
stunting effects of the present system and 
calling for a change. The third would be 
that he is not afraid of the reproach of lack 
of .patriotism, as recklessly and unjustly 
launched in France as with us against all 
those whose love of country is neither bla- 
tant nor otherwise offensive. But, after all, 
is there very much use in republishirg 
newspaper articles? If M. Deschamps were 
to give us, instead of these warmed-up re- 
a good and well-connected volume 
of essays on modern literature, the result 
would be infinitely more profitable both to 
himself and us. The newspaper article is 
very seldom good enough to be reprinted, 
and such a collection as that of ‘La Vie et 
Livres’ comes perilously near being 
light literature. 
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There is absolutely no difference in the 
case of M. Brisson’s work, which is, indeed, 
of the very lightest. He also publishes a 
new volume, the third in his series of ‘Por- 
traits Intimes’ (Colin). It is devoted to in- 
terviews of prominent persons in various 
walks of life, from the great writer, or say 
the known writer, to the beer-garden singer. 
If anything can be more essentially lo- 
cal and ephemeral than most of the 
interviews recorded in this volume, it 
would be hard to name it. They may 
possess a certain interest for a certain por- 
tion of the Parisian public, but they can- 
not interest any one else. Here and there 
a crumb of information is met with: one 
about Victor Hugo, which is valuable as a 
procf that the venomous Biré, who lays so 
much stress on his accuracy as distinguish- 
ed especially from the poet’s inaccuracy, has 
not always got at the facts; another about 
Musset and his way of looking on the cha- 
racters in his plays; and still another about 
George Sand. But they are only crumbs, 
and there are only three of them. 

A series of articles that were well worth 
reprinting is found in ‘Sur la Céte,’ by Charles 
Le Goffic (Colin). They appeared original- 
ly in the Revue Bleue, and are delightful and 
interesting reading. To the lovers of Loti 
they will commend themselves on account of 
the story of the original “Frére Yves,’’ 
whom, however, M. Le Goffic did not meet 
in the flesh. But the whole book is full of 
the breath of the salt sea, and takes us in- 
to the homes, the boats, the minds them- 
selves of the men of the shore. There are 
strong and charming descriptions of sea- 
scapes, though without the wealth of adjec- 
tives ia which Clark Russell delights, being 
all the better for that. There are tales of 
the old wrecking days, perhaps not so very 
old; tales of the Icelandic fishing and of the 
times when privateering was in vogue; re- 
miniscences of the whaling cruises, now 
wholly abandoned, and common-sense re- 
marks on the way to treat sailors. 

A rare and noteworthy patriotism is that 
which seeks to enrich the literature of a 
nation. A wealthy Greek of Odessa, Gregor 
Maraslis, has undertaken to give to his 
countrymen the masterpieces of the histori- 
cal, philological, archeological, and philoso- 
phical literature of other countries by means 
of the best possible translations. This work 
has been intrusted to professors of the 
University and other scholars, and already 
parts of Curtius’s ‘Greek History’ and Ma- 
caulay’s ‘History of England’ have appeared. 
Among works in preparation is Prof. Whit- 
ney’s ‘Life and Growth of Language.’ The 
Maraslis library is printed at Athens and is 
issued in monthly parts of one hundred and 
sixty large octavo pages, at a very low price. 

It is gratifying to learn that the fund 
which is to maintain the Child Memorial Li- 
brary at Harvard, for the benefit of the 
English Department, has nearly reached the 
sum of eleven thousand dollars. The Li- 
brary itself has received, in addition, two 
MSS. and more than three hundred volumes, 
with whieh has been merged the special 
library of the English Department. A start 
is, therefore, made with some 1,000 vol- 
umes. Handsome bookplates have been en- 
graved to mark the collection and to ac- 
knowledge gifts. 

—It is well known that on our northern 
frontier no revenue has been reaped from 
tariffs. The salaries of custom-house offi- 
cers have eaten up all the duties they have 





taken in. Had those officials covered into 
the Treasury what they have received in the 
way of bribes or hush-money the result 
would have been otherwise. Still greater 
gains would have accrued to the public had 
no dutiable goods eluded the vigilance of 
frontier guards. These facts first become 
clear to many Americans when they are 
shopping in Montreal. They scruple to buy 
because of the exactions they must pay in 
carrying purchases home, and are assured 
by sellers that whatever they buy shall be 
delivered on the American side of the inter- 
national boundary. It has always been thus 
and all along the line. Pike found it so in 
1805 even up to the headwaters of the Mis- 
sissippi. But the most curious light dawns 
on this matter from a long-forgotten manu- 
script at Mackinaw. The buildings of Astor 
in those headquarters of his fur trade are 
well preserved, and have become the John 
Jacob Astor Hotel. Among other heirlooms 
there may be seen the books of the com- 
pany, and one folio of 200 pages is the let- 
ter-book of Ramsay Crooks, western auto- 
crat of the enormous American Fur Co. This 
volume contains his correspondence for four 
years, from 1816 to 1820. The letters, still 
very legible, were copied by hand, the copy- 
ing-press seeming to be unknown. Those 
to Astor, who was in fact the Company, are 
the longest, and give such an inside view of 
his strategy as it were idle to expect to get 
from any other source. 


—In 1815 the Canadian Northwestern Fur 
Company were excluded from American ter- 
ritory, and their stock became so depreciat- 
ed that they sold out their property to Astor 
at his own price. His bargain, however, did 
not prove so good as it had appeared, for a 
host of individual Canadians intercepted the 
most valuable furs on the way to his agents. 
He, therefore, by the advice of Crooks, un- 
dertook to shut out of the country all for- 
eigners not in his own employ, and to se- 
cure from the President blank licenses for 
Indian traders and agents which he could 
fill out to suit himself. This ‘indulgence,’ 
as he terms it, he hoped to obtain by corre- 
spondence, but was taught better by Crooks, 
who wrote, “For God’s sake, go to Wash- 
ington unless you are very sure of obtaining 
what we want without making so disagree- 
able a journey.’’ He went, but after all in 
vain. But Crooks had better success in De- 
troit, for on June 23, 1817, he wrote to As- 
tor: ‘Governor Cass, although positively 
inatructed to be guided by the orders of the 
War Department of last year in regard to 
the granting of licenses to foreigners, and 
having no directions from Secretary Graham 
to bestow any specific indulgence on your 
agents, has written Major Puthuff [in com- 
mand in all the region around Mackinaw] 
to attend particularly to our wishes; and 
should he act as the discretionary nature of 
his orders will allow, he can serve our pur- 
pose almost as effectually as if foreigners 
had been excluded generally, and we had 
obtained the number of licenses in blank 
you at one time so confidently expected.”’ 
Yet in his relations to Puthuff the course 
of Crooks did not run smooth. In fact there 
was no true love betwen them. Puthuff 
held that ‘‘corruption wins not more than 
honesty.’’ Worse than all, Crooks found to 
his dismay that his agents throughout the 
wilderness of the West encountered rivals 
who undersold them at every point. The 
reason was plain: he had paid a heavy duty 
—they were smugglers one and all. His 
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first campaign, though managed with great 
sagacity, turned out a losing business—a 
new experience for Crooks. Thereupon his 
casuistry was that of the saloon-keeper who 
says, “If I do not sell, others will.’’ So 
Crooks wrote to Astor: ‘“‘We must wind up 
our trade unless you can make arrange- 
ments with some London firm which will 
agree to furnish whatever we need to im- 
port, and to deliver the goods to us on our 
own territory.’’” Crooks knew that such a 
contract could be easily consummated, since 
many such houses had made them for de- 
cades, opening a commercial! underground 
railroad. The word ‘smuggle’ was not 
used, but ere long the letters of Crooks were 
addressed to Mr. Astor in Europe—who had 
learned that no pen is so good as a personal 
interview—while the American Fur Com- 
pany’s enterprises thenceforth had free 
course and were Morified. This tale of truth 
has as plain a moral as any fable. The more 
protective a tariff, the more it tempts to im- 
morality, to which it gives a semblance of 
justification. 


—‘The Bowdoin and Temple Papers’ (Col- 
lections of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, sixth series, vol. ix.) are far removed 
in spirit from the excited conditions which 
preceded and introduced the Revolution, 
For the most part they are cool and mode-~ 
rate communications between men of no un- 
certain position, some of English, some of 
American, birth, but all having that English 
outspokenness which expects to be taken at 
its word, and which is also ready to accept 
theintegrity ofadisputant. The “Sam Adams” 
note is conspicuously wanting here; there is, 
however, no uncertainty in the patriotism 
of Gov. Bowdoin. His letters and those of 
his son-in-law John Temple give the occa- 
sion of this volume, which otherwise would 
lack harmony and have small reason for 
being. Their letters are almost antiphonal 
in effect. Bowdoin was a high-minded man, 
distinctly an adherent of the American 
cause; the other, a gentleman after the 
standards of the century in which he lived 
and of the class to which he belonged, but, 
even to the present day, as is delicately inti- 
mated by one at least of the editors, not 
wholly purged from suspicion in connection 
with the famous Hutchinson Letters, over 
which he fought his duel with William 
Whately. Even in mental attainments the 
difference between the two men is wide; for 
while Temple confesses that he ‘‘never could 
write correctly,’’ his father-in-law’s breed- 
ing showed itself in his excellent but not 
brilliant style. Among their correspondents 
were Gen. Gage, George Grenville, Prof. 
John Winthrop, and William Bollan, and 
none of the letters in the volume are more 
important than Bollan’s. Of particular in- 
terest are the communications to Temple 
from Thomas Whately, Grenville’s private 
secretary, and afterwards Joint Secretary of 
the Treasury, a Lord of Trade, and then 
Under - Secretary of State. With other 
good advice to the hot-headed Temple, his 
friend in London was candid enough to say: 
“To men in office nothing is of more conse- 
quence than the utmost temperance of lan- 
guage.” Yet, writing this, Whately lived 
to become a target for the uncomplacent 
wit of Junius. There follow some interest- 
ing letters regarding a proposed expedition 
to Lake Superior in 1769 to observe the tran- 
sit of Venus; one from Mauduit mentioning 
his share in the presentation of the “‘Pietas 
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et Gratulatio’’ to George LII.; a careful state- 
ment by Bowdoin to Bollan of the “Boston 


Hood on the same affair. 


—The earlier portion of the volume is of 
the first value. Both sides of the pre-Revo. 
lutionary irritations are here discussed with 
perfect candor, and (to quote the words of 
Judge Mellen Chamberlain which appear in 
the latest proceedings of this Society) in 
the mood of ‘‘a dozen -intelligent gentlemen 
in a quiet room—not in a representatives’ 
chamber with galleries full of their con- 
stituents—who were desirous of reaching 
conclusions dishonorable to neither, but ad- 
vantageous to both parties.’’ The closing 
papers touch upon the attempted extrica- 
tion of Temple from any disgrace in connec- 
tion with the Hutchinson Letters. Accord- 
ing to his own affirmation, made here to 
Franklin, ‘‘they were obtained in an honor- 
able way’’; but the situation seems not al- 
tered. The imputation of invading the pri- 
vacy of correspondence still lies at the door 
of Franklin and Temple. Surely the editor 
would have been wise to print, in- 
stead of the rough draught here given (p. 
480), the fair copy, dated a day later, of 
Temple’s letter to the General Court of 
Massachusetts, the original of which is 
in the Boston Athenzum. A brief tabulation 
of the letters under the names of the writers 
would have been a distinct convenience. 
Eccentricities of editing are rare in the 
publications of this Society, and therefore 
we are the more constrained to notice that 
the transcription, throughout a number of 
pages, of the contracted ‘“‘the’’ of manuscript 
into the printed ‘tye’ is at variance, not 
only with the usual practice of the Society, 
and with the published view of its Presi- 
dent, but even with the rest of this volume. 


—The late Johannes Brahms detested let- 
ter-writing more even than Chopin, of whom 
it was said that, rather than write a note, 
he would take a cab and drive from one end 
of Paris to the other to deliver his message. 
Nevertheless, there is a considerable num- 
ber of Chopin letters, whereas of Brahms’s 
there are hardly any. Some years ago La 
Mara (Marie Lipsius) published a volume of 
‘Kunstlerbriefe,’ containing specimens of 
letters by eminent composers with theirauto- 
graph signatures. In some way or other she 
managed to secure a few of Brahms's letters, 
but was conscientious enough to ask his per- 
mission to print them. He refused it, but, 
by way of atonement, wrote her a letter of 
some length with permission to print that. 
In this letter he took occasion to say that no 
one could possibly do him a worse turn than 
by publishing his letters, because he never 
wrote any except unwillingly and in haste. 
Nevertheless, his most intimate friend, Dr. 
Hanslick, has lately printed in several num- 





| bers of the Vienna Newe Freie Presse his re- 
| miniscences of Brahms, interweaving with 


them a dozen or more Brahms letters writ- 
ten at various intervals, beginning in 1863. 
In one of these Brahms makes a very sensi- 
ble suggestion regarding complete editions 
of the composers: “You know my old fa- 
vorite wish, that the so-called complete 
works of our masters—even those of the first 
rank and certainly those of the second— 
should not be printed too complete, but that, 
on the other hand, absolutely complete 
copies of them shouid be made for the libra- 
i ries. You know how eager I have always 


Massacre,” with a letter by Samuel, Viscount | 
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been to come across their unprinted works. 
But of many of my favorite composers I do 
not wish to see everything printed.” In 
September, 1878, Brahms had been invited 
to attend a music festival at Hamburg at 
which one of his symphonies was to be pro- 
duced. The committee was unable to get a 
definite answer from him, whereupon it ap- 
pealed to Hanslick, asking him to serve as 


| intermediary. But Brahms wrote to his 


friend that, in spite of his questions, not a 
word had been said to him about honora- 
rium or travelling expenses, which was 
rather hard on a poor musician. He also 
expressed a fear that unless Joachim con- 
ducted his symphony it would go wretchedly 
Nevertheless, he went to Hamburg, conduct- 
ed the symphony himself, and received a 
zreat ovation. In several of the letters 
Brahms expresses his pleasure at the cordial 
letters Hanslick had written to him prais- 
ing some of his new pieces as they appeared 
He was particularly pleased with the praise 
bestowed on the song “‘Vergebliches StAnd- 
chen”: “This time you have hit the bull's- 
eye! For that one song I myself would give 
all the others, and the W.-album in adi 

tion."" In various short notes complimen 

tary references are made to Goetz, Dvorak 
Reinhold, Mandizewsky, Novak, and espe 
cially Perger, whose chamber music he re 
peatedly lauds in the strongest terms. There 
is also a slight sneer at Bruckner, but such 
personal references, complimentary or other- 
wise, are rare in his letters. In one of his 
notes from Hamburg he expresses great de 

light because Hans von Billow, “who never 
lacks happy thoughts,” had planned to close 
a music festival with three Strauss waltzes 


It must be admitted that most of 
Brahms’s letters are as dry as the dryest of 
his compositions. Much more interesting 
are Hanslick’s reminiscences It appears 
from these that Brahms, while he wrote 
most of his works in Vienna, never had more 
than one pupil—Frau Nenda-Bernstein 
during all the years he lived there. Twice 
he was director of musical societies, but 
only three years altogether. Regarding the 
Hungarian Dances, which first established 
Brahms’s popularity, Hanslick reveals the 
interesting fact that not all of them are 
mere arrangements of national melodies, but 
that two of them are of Brahms's own inven- 
tion. He does not state which. Touching these 
dances Brahms wrote “You know that, for 
an exception, these pieces have amused me 
too somewhat."’ Regarding Brahms’s letters 
Hanslick says that he wrote very rapidly 
and with a quill. Place and date are usual- 
ly missing, and in lieu of his full name he 
always signed himself J. Br., partly as a de- 
fensive measure against autograph hunters. 
When personally appealed to for an auto- 
graph, he usually ruled five irregular lines, 
scribbled two or three bars of music, and put 
his name under it. So little faith had he in 
his letter-writing faculty that whenever he 
had an official note of importance to write 
he always submitted a sketch of it to Han- 
slick. He was chary, too, of letters written 
to himself. When Btilow’s widow published 
her late husband's correspondence, knowing 
that Brahms had some enthusiastic letters 
from him, she begged him to let her have 
copies for her book, whereupon Brahms se- 
lected a few short and formal notes, intend- 
ing to submit those, but Hanslick inter 
posed and induced him to send the others, in 
justice to Billow. 
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BELLAMY’S UTOPIA. 


Equality. By Edward Bellamy. D. Appleton 

& Co. 1897. 

We have read Mr. Bellamy’s ‘Equality’ 
with a good deal of interest and entertain- 
ment, though we fear it will not have the 
run of the story of which it is the sequel. 
‘Looking Backward’ was a clever piece of 
literary work, which had some of the inte- 
rest of a novel, besides the fascination of 
all ingenious speculation about the future of 
the world. In the author’s present venture 
he has undertaken a reply to the critics of 
the other, and ‘Equality’ is therefore a some- 
what controversial explanation of his social 
system or Utopia. The characters are the 
same as in ‘Looking Backward,’ Julian West, 
Edith Leete, and Dr. Leete, and the time is 
still the year 2000; but the book is not a 
novel; it is a philosophical essay in the form 
of dialogue and exposition, designed to work 
out the author’s coéperative substitute for 
the present industrial and political system, 
and show it in detail. This is, for any 
idealist, an attempt full of danger, but es- 
pecially so in a socialistic book. If Mr. 
Bellamy’s second attempt does not have the 
effect of destroying much of the work ac- 
complished by ‘Looking Backward,’ we shall 
be forced to consider that socialist delusions 
have obtained a stronger hold on the world 
than we had ever supposed possible. 

The book is rightly called ‘Equality,’ for 
it is an attempt to solve the problems of life 
by means of an elaborate application of a 
doctrine represented by that phrase. The 
fundamental idea underlying it is that an 
artificial inequality produces all the evils of 
life, and enables capital to oppress labor, 
the rich to harry the poor, and so on. Mr. 
Bellamy has inherited this idea from the 
doctrinaires of a hundred years ago, but he 
insists that their application of it, while it 
had the effect of removing many an ancient 
abuse and privilege, has been far from in- 
troducing any actual equality of condition 
among mankind. It has, in fact, resulted 
in the present régime of competition, which, 
in his opinion, aggravates the inequalities 
of life. The obvious deduction from this 
view is that our forefathers did not go far 
enough. Had they introduced an absolute 
equality of condition, and found the means 
of preventing any lapses from it, the problem 
would have been solved. This means is fur- 
nished by coéperative socialism. The State 
takes all the property and means of produc- 
tion, making each individual a shareholder 
on the codperative plan, allots to him the 
work he is to do, and lets him have his 
share of the product. There are no profits, 
each individual receiving his aliquot share 
from time to time. No one can accumulate, 
and hence no one can become rich; inequal- 
ity is a thing of the past. 

Two very serious objections have been 
urged against such a scheme for the re- 
generation of mankind: one, that inequality 
is at bottom not the result of artificial ar- 
rangements, but is a fundamental fact in 
human life, which no amount of human ar- 
rangement will ever do away with; the 
other is that, at the best, the scheme merely 
results in leaving things where they were. 
The total wealth of the world is not af- 
fected by changing the ownership and dis- 
tribution of it; and if the total product is 
divided by the number of souls in any com- 
munity, a very simple calculation shows 
that each one of the poor would be little bet- 





ter off than he is now, while the well-to-do 
would be all reduced to poverty. Economists 
have shown over and over again that so- 
cialistic theories all rest on the assumption 
of the existence somewhere of an enormous 
fund of wealth, which, if we could only get 
at it, would make us all comfortable for life. 
The novelty of Mr. Bellamy’s position as a 
Socialist is that he does not pass this en- 
tirely over, but attempts to meet and over- 
come the objections raised. The first he 
meets with a flat denial, and the second 
with the assertion that there is such a 
fund, and that if we would look about us 
we should see it. 

What he has to say on these two points 
is fully set forth in chapter xiii. (pp. 88, 89). 
The main factor in the production of wealth, 
Dr. Leete explains to Julian West, is the 
machinery of associated labor and exchange. 
“The element in the total industrial product 
which is due to the social organism is rep- 
resented by the difference between the 
value of what one man produces as a worker 
in connection with the social organization, 
and what he could produce in a condition 
of isolation.”” This difference in value, 
which, under the rule of competition, is 
scrambled for, would, under a _ socialistic 
scheme, be the common property of all. 
“Toiling in isolation, human experience has 
found” that a man ‘would be fortunate if 
he could at the utmost produce enough to 
keep himself alive.’’ Working in concert 
with his fellows, however, he and_ they 
“produce enough to support all in the high- 
est luxury and refinement.” The effect of the 
revolution, therefore, will be that, instead 
of there being millions for some and no- 
thing for the rest, as now, every one will 
have at least an income of $4,000 a year, 
that being the ‘‘annual credit’’ for the year 
2000 (p. 29). In other words, the fund is 
here, but misappropriated. Let Society re- 
claim it, and the problem is solved. 

With inequality Mr. ‘Bellamy deals no less 
trenchantly: 


“Tf the modern man, by the aid of the 
social machinery, can produce fifty dollars’ 
worth of product where he could produce 
not over a quarter of a dollar’s worth 
without society, then forty-nine dollars and 
three-quarters out of every fifty dollars 
must be credited to the social fund to be 
equally distributed. The industrial efficiency 
of two men working without society might 
have differed as two to one—that is, while 
one man was able to produce a full quarter 
dollar’s worth of work a day, the other 
could produce only twelve and a half cents’ 
worth. This was a very great difference 
under those circumstances, but twelve and 
a half cents is so slight a proportion of fifty 
dollars as not to be worth mentioning.”’ 


There are two or three rather serious de- 
fects in this reasoning; one lies in the as- 
sumption that because man in existing so- 
ciety can do better work than in isola- 
tion, therefore, with a reorganization based 
on the abolition of private property, he 
would go on working and producing as at 
present. What is the connection between 
the two propositions? Another is the idea 
that the inequalities between human beings 
are only those represented by their differ- 
ences as manual laborers. In a _ single 
family the inequalities are such that great 
distinction of mind or character is seldom 
repeated in two generations; on the con- 
trary, the son of a man of great vigor of 
intellect and character is usually not a man 
of any note whatever. The historical view 
of the matter is that inequality is the na- 





tural law of the universe, and that equality, 
when we succeed in introducing it, in the 
interest of humanity and justice, is artifi- 
cial. Mr. Bellamy’s idea seems to be that 
ali this is upset by the fact that one day 
laborer earns about as much as another. 
There. can be no doubt whatever that, in 
a period of universal suffrage, if the ma- 
jority of mankind, or of any community, 
could be persuaded, through such argu- 
ments, that by merely vesting the title to 
all property in the State, and going to work 
on the codperative plan, each person could 
get $4,000 a year, the existing order would 
not stand for six months. But are they per- 
suasive? 

Every man has an indefeasible right to 
represent Utopia in any way that he pleases, 
and there will probably be a good deal of 
difference of opinion as to whether Mr. 
Bellamy’s ‘‘Republic of the Gofden Rule’’ is, 
in other respects than this immediate uni- 
versal enrichment, an agreeable place. It is 
a place where independence of one’s fellows 
in any degree is unattainable, where laboris 
forced, and ambition and the desire to excel 
is ‘“‘treason to humanity.’’ We have looked 
with some curiosity to see how the author 
provides for the certainly not impossible 
case of idleness, or lack of desire to co- 
operate. He seems to have nothing for it 
but a sort of exile; but then he makes labor 
under the new régime attractive. In a so- 
ciety in which man is naturally fond of 
work, and does not regard ease as the high- 
est good, this problem does not really exist. 
But Mr. Bellamy gets over a good many 
other difficulties in the same way. The 
reader, if not on the watch, will hardly ob- 
serve how he introduces here a new ma- 
chine, there a new pleasure, and again a 
new motive, all tending to the increase of 
human happiness, while leaving the reader 
to attribute the change to Equality. There 
is certainly no connection between the ‘‘mul- 
tiplication of power’’ and socialism, for all 
our greatest labor-saving inventions have 
been produced under the present individu- 
alistic system. 

We are obliged to admit that the concep- 
tion of life with our desires all gratified, 
and nothing either to hope or fear from fate 
or from ourselves, is, to our minds, one 
which, even on an income of $4,000 per 
capita, represents a somewhat infantile 
ideal. If we say that our desires are grati- 
fied, we must be, by definition, happy; yet 
can we conceive of happiness without its 
opposite? Is not the struggle with evil in 
its various forms the price of all enjoyment? 
Is not this struggle but another term for 
life itself? These questions will suggest 
themselves to the reader, but he will find no 
answer in Mr. Bellamy’s pages. : 

The fact is, that though Mr. Bellamy rep- 
resents his highly virtuous community as 
all at work, and glad to be at work, he has 
reduced their hours of labor, by means of la- 
bor-saving machinery and the “new chemis- 
try,’’ to such a point that their work has be- 
come play, and the tasks set by Society be- 
come a sort of children’s game, in which the 
stress and agony of life are quite gone, and, 
in their stead, we press a button, bear gently 
on a lever, or turn a switch, while Equali- 
ty does the rest. Thus, in reality, although 
a great deal is said about work, we find, in 
the end, that there is little or none, and 
that, strange as it may seem, after all, what 
our Utopian guide has had in mind all along, 
though he has cleverly concealed it, is the 
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old dream of a paradise of sloth and ease. 
No wonder that in such a heaven individual 
ambition has become treason. It has never 
occurred to Mr. Bellamy that the reason why 
such a paradise is attractive to the multi- 
tude may be because man is an animal fond 
of sloth and ease, and that it is to this fond- 
ness that much of the inequality in life is 
attributable. The irony of life was surely 
never better illustrated than by the fact 
that thousands should cherish as their ideal 
a condition which everybody recognizes as 
being for his neighbor undesirable. 


Whether as a literary man, or an economi- 
cal writer, the world at large seems little 
likely to accept Mr. Bellamy at his own 
valuation. It is difficult to define his position, 
but he certainly belongs to a class apart, 
a prophet not without honor in his own and 
other countries, but in the domain of letters 
and knowledge not recognizable as having any 
special standing at all. Perhaps, if we said 
that, without being a charlatan, he does the 
work of a charlatan, we should not be far 
from right. As kings formerly had heralds 
to announce their approach, demagogues 
have their literary trumpeters who prepare 
the way for them; and when they propose 
crazy popular crusades against windmills, 
are sure to be preceded by preachers of the 
word and sowers of the seed. This work is 
nowadays greatly aided by the fact that a 
superficial education widely disseminated has 
made the whole world readers without mak- 
ing them good judges of what they 
read; and the result of this is that, 
outside the educated world—the world which 
has a continuous tradition of life and know- 
ledge and literature—there exists a cosmos 
in which knowledge begins over again with 
each new generation, and in which millions 
of readers spend their lives in raising and 
discussing anew problems known by their 
more lucky and instructed fellow-creatures 
either to be settled and done with or to be 
insoluble. Just as there are pseudo-scien- 
tific inquirers ready to enter with keen zest 
into the question of perpetual motion and 
even the truth of the Copernican system and 
the curvature of the earth, so there are vast 
hordes of readers who will rush to buy 
books on any social question, and especially 
entertaining stories professing to have dis- 
covered the key to the regeneration of the 
world. This is the opportunity of writers 
like Mr. Bellamy. They can no more help 
writing than the others can reading. They 
fancy that they have a message to deliver, 
and lift up their voices and deliver their 
apologues with the zeal and unetion of true 
prophets. 


These facts explain many a contemporary 
reputation. Formerly any one who had fifty 
thousand readers was almost necessarily a 
man of real literary distinction, for the rea- 
son that the whole body of readers belonged 
to the comparatively instructed class. Edu- 
cation was hard to get, and meant the ex- 
penditure of time and money. The educated 
reading class corresponded roughly to the 
well-to-do class, who preserved all the tra- 
ditions of life, society, and property. Now, 
for every one of these there are a hundred 
readers who have had all the avenues to 
speculation opened to them, without ever 
having ‘been taught to think. For this mul- 
tilude instructors come forward, themselves 
not more than half educated, who revive 
questions long disposed of, having no inte- 
rest for the really educated, and raise a 
clamor over them which completely drowns 





the voice of real knowledge. Mr. Bellamy 
has got his notion of Equality from Jefferson 
and Jefferson's teachers, and undertakes to 
apply it to everything with a true doctri- 
naire’s passion for uniformity. To make 
his preaching attractive, he has artfully ap- 
pealed to the ruling and universal passion 
for wealth, and with his socialist wand has 
called up a world in which applied Equality 
produces for every one an easy life on $4,000 
a year furnished by somebody else. 


The Genesis of Shakespeare's Art: A Study 
of his Sonnets and Poems. By Edwin 
James Dunning. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
1897. 

The subjection of Shakspere, especially 
the Shakspere of the Sonnets, to a process 
of cryptic interpretation has become one of 
the abnormal but recognized phenomena of 
the day. It has been variously urged that 
“deep-brained Sonnets"’ embody an al- 
legory of Beauty, of Reason, of Immortality, 
of the Catholic Church, of Dramatic Art, or 
of the Evolution of the Ideal. The book 
whose title we give above, combines two of 
these theories, and, making a coherent se- 
ries of the “Venus and Adonis," the Son- 
nets, and ‘‘The Lover’s Complaint,”’ reads 
into it the story of the genesis of Shak- 
spere’s art and of the evolution of his po- 
etic ideal. 

The process is simple and obvious. Con- 
sider the matter. Has not the ‘Odyssey’ 
been regarded as an allegory, even by emi- 
nent classical scholars? Did not Dante write 
with perpetual symbolism? Hasnot Emerson 
said that Shakspere’s Sonnets ‘“‘deserve to 
be studied in the critical manner in which 
the Italians explain the verses of Dante 
and Petrarch,’’ and was it not the fashion 
of some of the great humanists of the Re- 


these 


naissance to interpret these verses allegori- | 


cally? May we not refer to the example of 
yiordano Bruno, who wrote cryptic verse 
of his own (to which, it is true, he ap- 
pended a prose commentary and interpreta- 
tion), andhave not several of the critics tried 





to establish the theory of a relationship of 


some sort between him and Shakspere? 
Did not Keats write that 
a life of allegory; his works are the com- 
ments on it’’? And has it not always been 
a customary thing for poets to figure forth 
the genesis of their art in their poetry, as, 
for recent example, Wordsworth in his 
“Prelude,’’ or Swinburne in his ‘‘Thalas- 
sius’’? Here in the case of Shakspere then 
we have a series or sequence of poems pre- 
senting a curious mixture of pieces, some 
of apparently universal and 
significance, others of intensely personal 


““Shakspere led | 


philosophic | 


bearing, and still others perhaps of little | 
or no meaning except as mere exercises in | 


versification. 
en literally, are difficult of explanation from 
all the evidence which we are able to com- 
mand, if not quite inexplicable. How are 
we ever to reduce final order out of all this 
most admired confusion except by the me- 
thod of allegorical interpretation? For or- 
der we must have in some way, by hook or 
by crook, if it costs us a thousand guesses 
to set us right! How can a generation nurs- 
ed on the two dugs of science and of tran- 
scendental idealism be expected to tolerate 


uncertainty in matters of literary interpre- | 


tation, evidence or no evidence, when theo- 
ries are to be had for the asking? 
Mr. Dunning offers as his guess a theory 


Many of these poems, if tak- 


of ultra-idealistic bias. He sees in the 
Youth of the first series of the Sonnets, who 
likewise is prefigured in the Adonis of “Ve- 
nus and Adonis," Shakspere's “personified 
poetic Ideal,’ and in the Dark Lady of the 
last series the contending influence of the 
element of Realism in Shakspere’s art. Thr 
test of such an hypothesis is to apply tt in 
dependently tc the sonnets in question and 
see whether it really explains them and 
leaves them fuller of meaning for us. Ar 
tistic symbolism there obviously fs in many 
of these poems. A poetic idealism and wor 
ship of beauty akin to that expressed in the 
classic passage from Marlowe's “Tambur 
beginning, 

** If all the pens that ever p ets held 


laine,” 


are apparent in most of them \ few 
of the Sonnets, it is net to be de 
nied, are prettily 


theory, as, for example, those numbered 29 


explained by the new 
43, 66, 6S, and 126. Yet even in these the 
literal interpretation is the more obvious 
natural, and effective And what shall th 
the fate of others, Sonnets 0, 
71, 73, 90, 109, 110, and 111, in which the 
personal meaning is so deep and strenuous 
and unmistakable? Read as mere allego 
ries of the “poetic Ideal,” these and many 
others like them pale their ineffectual fires 


such as 


and become as languid and passionless as 
the thinnest of metaphysical verse Alle 
gory will never do: it robs us of the poetry 
of our Sonnets in order to put a bastard 
philosophy in its place. 

Mr. Dunning has expounded his theory 
with quiet address and fluency, although his 
initial assumptions and the absence of all 
logical or argumentative presentation make 
us suspect that the book is intended only 
for the true believers, and is not addressed 
to the Gentiles. Th‘ author has done a ser- 
vice, at any rate, in calling attention to 
many motives, common to the Sonnets and 
the other poems and the plays, which are 
other commentators. The 
fact, however, that similar motives are often 
to be found in other literature of the age, 


unnoticed by 


in which no allegory can possibly be con. 
cealed, is overlooked by Mr. Dunning as by 
so many other writers on the Sonnets. Yet if 
we must have an allegory, the one here ex 
pounded is as innocuous as any yet offered, 
and is more consistent with poetic proba- 


vility than any other. It is true that, like 


the rest, 
cloth, that it emasculates the real beauty 


it is pretty much cut out of whole 


and human passion of most of the Sonnets, 
and that it really fails to help us to under- 
(other than in the arbitrary 
way) the allusions and the concrete sym- 
bolism of these lyrics of the inner life; but 
at least it Shakspere as an 
nd poet interested in the problems 


stand most 


presents us 
artist 
of his art, rather than as a metapbysician, 
or as a controversialist, or as the bearer of 
an orphic message to his times. The inter- 
pretation has to be unduly 
cover the difficulties presented in such a 
sonnet as the 35th; on such sonnets as the 
Sith and the 102d it 
hypersubtle and impossible; and to us, at 
least, the results of applying this method 
to the intense, human, and concrete passion 


stretched to 


becomes manifestly 


| ' 
| of the Dark Lady series are nothing less 


| than grotesque. 


That this series should be 


| but a veiled argument on the theme of Real- 





ism vs. Idealism! One can imagine Shak- 
spere rubbing his eyes with astonishment, if, 
where he dwells in the Elysian flelds, word 
could be brought him of the fantastic ulte- 
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rior meanings that a later world is reading 
into his lyric exercises. 
“Others abide our question, Thou art free. 

We ask and ask—Thou smilest and art still, 

Out-topping knowledge.” 

Two tempting corollaries inherent in his 
demonstration are neglecte@ by the author. 
If the Sonnets and the poems are an alle- 
gory of the genesis of Shakspere’s art, ob- 
viously the capstone of the whole edifice is 
supplied in the “Tempest.” Ferdinand is 
the Youth of the Sonnets, and once more 
Ariel is the personification of the poetic 
Ideal or the poetic Imagination (‘‘Where the 
bee sucks, there suck I’’); Caliban is im- 
placable Realism; and Prospero is the type 
of the poet himself (did Shakspere act the 
part?), who in the end breaks his wand and 
abandons his art for good and all (‘““Now my 
charms are all o’erthrown'’—and see the rest 
of the Epilogue). Again, if the rivalry 
with the Rival Poet is one of art only, and 
if the contest between the two is over the 
common themeof poetic Beauty, why may not 
Spenser and the ‘‘Hymnof Heavenly Beauty” 
be hinted at? The “Four Hymns” were not 
published until 1596, and it is possible that 
the Sonnets were written at about that date. 
Moreover, “the proud full sail of his great 
verse’ is a phrase which admirably charac. 
terizes Spenser’s full and splendid rhythm, 
while it is remarkable that in Sonnet 85 
Shakspere speaks of ‘‘every hymn that able 
spirit affords.’ Clearly Spenser is to be 
considered if we can only establish a basis 
of rivalry with Shakspere; and that is af- 
forded if we accept the theory that Shak- 
spere’s envy is the result of purely profes- 
sional jealousy of one whom he magnani- 
mously accounts the greater ‘‘poet’’—an 
envy, it is obvious, more plausibly directed 
against Spenser than Chapman—and that 
his emulation of this poet is purely con- 
cerned with the celebration of the common 
‘“‘master-mistress’’ of the two, poetic Beau- 
ty. The allegorical method should not stop 
short with results only partially worked out 
and finished! 





The Dawn of Modern Geography: A History 
of Exploration and Geographical Science 
from the Conversion of the Roman Em- 
pire to A. D. 900. By C. Raymond Beazley, 
M.A., F.R.G.S. London: John Murray. 
1897. 8vo, pp. xvi., 538. 

Although no modern people has contributed 
so much to man’s stock of earth-knowledge 
as the English, systematic accounts of the 
process have been strangely lacking in the 
English language. It is now more than two 
generations since the whole field was cover- 
ed by an English writer, W. Desborough Coo- 
ley, in his ‘History of Maritime and Inland 
Discovery.’ Meanwhile, English geographi- 
cal literature has been enormously enriched. 
It is high time, then, that the coédrdination 
and presentation of all this material should 
be undertaken in behalf of the English stu- 
dent. The late E. H. Bunbury laid a solid 
and enduring foundation for such a work 
in his treatise on Ancient Geography, but 
the more arduous and forbidding task of 
penetrating the dark continent of early me- 
diwval geography, not hitherto attempted 
except in a fragmentary way, has now been 
undertaken by Mr. Beazley with an energy 
and zeal that deserve warm recognition. 

‘The Dawn of Modern Geography’ deals 
with the state of geographical knowledge 
during the six centuries from the conversion 





of Constantine to the migrations of the 
Northmen. It is more in accord with our 
traditional views of the middle ages to re- 
gard this period as one of decay rather than 
as one of slow recovery, but Mr. Beazley 
makes it clear that the process of decay had 
been going on rapidly for a century before 
Diocletian. Such writers as Solinus and Mar- 
tianus Capella, who became the authorities 
for the middle ages, were little above the in- 
tellectual level of their followers. From the 
ruins of the temple of ancient science they 
saved only the gargoyles. The real clue to 
this loss seems to have been, in part at least, 
the diversion of intellectual interests from 
the things of this world to those of the 
next. Yet in this very diversion of interests 
there is a glimmer betokening the coming 
dawn, for the concentration of thought upon 
heavenly things invested with irresistible 
fascination those regions of earth which were 
the scenes of sacred story. And _ so, in 
the early narratives of Pilgrims to the Holy 
Land we find the dim beginnings of a move- 
ment which culminated in the splendid 
achievements of the age of Prince Henry 
and Columbus. 

Mr. Beazley’s work consists of four parts: 
an account of the pilgrimage literature, of 
commercial and missionary travel, of the 
contemporary theory, and of early Arabic 
and Chinese geography. The first two di- 
visions are the most interesting and novel, 
and, with the third, constitute a highly im- 
portant contribution to our knowledge of the 
intellectual condition of the early middle 
ages. Pilgrimages to the Hoty Land, whose 
beginning antedates any authentic record, 
took on a new life after the visit of the Em. 
press Mother Helena in 326, which was re- 
warded by the finding of the true cross, and 
by 333 we have in the Bordeaux Itinerary the 
first Christian guidebook to the Holy Land. 
That pilgrimages were already an old cus- 
tom is fully attested by the wonderfully va- 
ried identification of the sites and relics of 
Biblical history. For example, in or near 
Jericho, the Bordeaux Pilgrim is shown the 
sycamore of Zaccheus, the house of Rahab 
the harlot, the spot where the Ark of the 
Covenant rested,and the twelve stones which 
the children of Israel brought out of the 
Jordan. Going from Jerusalem to Bethle- 
hem the traveller visits the tombs of Ra- 
chel, Ezekiel, Asaph, Job, Jesse, David, and 
Solomon. Fourteen miles further on is the 
fountain where Philip baptized the eunuch, 
and at Mamre the pilgrim can sit under the 
shade of the oak that sheltered Abraham 
when he entertained the angels. The next 
important stage in pilgrim travel is marked 
by St. Jerome’s residence in Bethlehem, and 
the most interesting narrative of this period 
is that attributed to Sylvia of Aquitaine, 
which was first made known in 1883. It is 
supposed to have been written about the 
year 380, and is an exceptionally full and in- 
dependent account of the personal experi- 
ences of a lady from southern Gaul who 
spent four years in the East, going in one 
or two instances beyond the bounds of the 
Roman Empire. A translation of Sylvia's 
narrative was published by the Palestine 
Pilgrims’ Text Society in 1891. 

The inroads of the Barbarians seem to 
have increased the number of religious trav- 
ellers, and for the next forty years pil- 
grimages were very frequent. Jerome wrote 
that ladies from Rome “‘filled all the cities’ 
of the East. About the middle of the fifth 
century there is a falling off, followed by a 





recovery in the age of Justinian. As time 
goes on, the passion for relics becomes more 
greedy and less discriminating. The hand- 
books of this period are often only catalogues 
of these marvels. In the ‘Breviarius de 
Hierosolyma,’ 527-530, the demands of the 
most restless curiosity could fiardly fail of 
measurable satisfaction. The reader is in- 
formed where he may see “the holy lance 
made of the wood of the Cross, which shines 
at night like the sun in the glory of the 
day’; “the horn with which David and 
Solomon were anointed’; “the earth of 
which Adam was formed”; ‘‘the stone with 
which Stephen was stoned,’’ ete. In this 
later period the most curious and interest- 
ing narrative is that of Antonine of Pia- 
cenza, written about 570. He is far more 
credulous than Sylvia. To her disappoint- 
ment, she found that the pillar of salt into 
which Lot’s wife was turned was no longer 
to be seen. ‘‘Believe me,’’ she writes, ‘“‘the 
pillar itself was not visible, only the place 
is shown. The pillar itself is said to be 
covered in the Dead Sea. We saw the place, 
but no pillar; I cannot deceive you about 
this matter.” Antonine, on the other hand, 
has no difficulty, and takes the pains to cor- 
rect the false report as to Lot’s wife and her 
pillar of salt, ‘‘that she is diminished in 
size by the licking of animals.’’ He found 
the statue just the same as it had always 
been. At the Red Sea he visited the scene 
of the miraculous passage of the Israelites, 
then a tidal gulf, where, he says, at ebb- 
tide could still be seen the traces of Pha- 
raoh’s army and the marks of his chariot- 
wheels, ‘‘but all the arms have been turned 
into marble.”” The rise of Mohammedanism 
interrupted pilgrim travel for nearly a cen- 
tury. Late in the seventh century comes a 
revival, and the documents of this period 
have long been familiar in Wright’s ‘Early 
Travels in Palestine.’ 

Mr. Beazley’s critical review of the his- 
tory of geographical theory begins with the 
‘Collectanea’ of Julius Solinus, whose com- 
pilation of curiosities from Pliny became a 
standard source of geographical eccentrici- 
ties for a thousand years. Solinus probably 
wrote before 300 A. D., and it is a striking 
symptom of the advancing intellectual decay 
in the third century that his knowledge of 
the earth’s surface is far behind that of 
Herodotus. Cosmas Indicopleustes is next 
taken up as the forerunner of the Biblical 
literalists. Mr. Beazley finds, however, that 
his ‘Christian Topography’ had only a slight 
influence on subsequent writers. 

It has been possible to touch upon only a 
portion of the contents of Mr. Beazley’s vol- 
ume. The chapters on the early maps, on 
missionary and commercial travel, and on 
Arabian and Chinese geography are all inte- 
resting, the first especially so. In covering 
so extensive a field, almost as an explorer, 
it is not surprising that the author should 
make some slips, yet one is hardly pre- 
pared to find him citing as an instance of 
the ignorance of the Ravenna geographer 
that ‘‘Jornandes, the historian of the Goths, 
though professedly one of his main authori- 
ties, regularly appears as Jordanis,’’ p. 305. 
As a whole, the work is an exceptional con- 
tribution to our knowledge, and deserves a 
grateful reception not only from the students 
of history and geography, but from all who 
enjoy the literature of travel. 
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Dante in America: An Historical and Bib- 
liographical Study. By Theodore W. 
Koch. Boston: Ginn & Co. (for the Dante 
Society). 1896. 

The Treatment of Nature in Dante’s Divina 
Commedia. By L. Oscar Kuhns. Edward 
Arnold. 1897. 


The first half of Mr. Koch’s volume is 


taken up with brief and somewhat amateur- | 


ish sketches of famous American Dante 
scholars. Those relating to Ticknor, Long- 
fellow, Parsons, Lowell, and Norton seem 
to contain nothing that is new; but with 
regard to Da Ponte, the romantic librettist 
of Mozart, who was the first to introduce the 
study of Dante into the New World, and the 
less known Richard Henry Wilde, whose im- 
portant share in the discovery of the Bar- 
gello portrait has been lost sight of, the 
author has collected some exceedingly inte- 
resting information. The second and more 
valuable part of the volume consists of a 
detailed bibliography—as complete as pos- 
sible—of all that has been published in the 
United States about Dante, including trans- 
lations and even magazine articles and im- 
portant book-reviews. In such work Mr. 
Koch is an expert, and his record of Ame- 
rican thought and interest for nearly a 
century makes it worth while for us to re- 
view for a moment the period, with the ob- 
ject of seeing what of importance has really 
been accomplished in it. 

American acquaintance with Dante seems 
certainly to have begun in New York, under 
the stimulus of Da Ponte, but deep interest 
in his works has, until recent years, been 
confined almost entirely to New England. 
Elsewhere he was read with an amateur’s 
admiration and affection; it was only on the 
ground which the Puritans sowed thick with 
ethical and religious aspirations that study 
of the great moral allegory became more 
than a dilettante’s pastime. As early as 
1839 Longfellow translated a few passages 
from the “Purgatory” in his ‘‘Voices of the 
Night.”’ In 1841 appeared Parsons’s ‘‘Lines 
on a Bust of Dante,’’ comparable with any 
of its class in the whole range of modern 
literature; in 1843, his remarkable version 
of the first ten cantos of the “Inferno.” In 
1867, Longfellow’s translation of the whole 
‘Divine Comedy’ was published; Parsons’s 
of the ‘‘Inferno’’; and Norton’s of the ‘New 
Life.’ Lowell’s well-known essay first ap- 
peared in 1872. From that time until 1888, 
the date of Dr. Fay’s ‘Concordance,’ no*hing 
of value was done, and with 1891, the date 
of Mr. Norton’s translation, the brief list 
of important works comes to an end, unless 
we include Mr. Latham’s version of Dante’s 
‘Letters’ (1891); Miss Hilliard’s of the ‘Ban- 
quet’ (1889); Dr. Harris’s suggestive ‘Spirit- 
ual Sense of the Divine Comedy’ (1889), 
and Mr. Lane’s model ‘Bibliography’ (1890). 

Small as this product is, it is an im- 
portant one. We have three excellent trans- 
lations, from different points of view, of the 
‘Divine Comedy,’ the great Concordance, 
and an essay that has done much to widen 
the knowledge and appreciation of Dante's 
works. France has done far less, Germany 
and England not more. Indeed, in Italy it- 
self the great poet, though more a name to 
worship conventionally, and though to a 
greater degree the subject of antiquarian 





and exegetical research, has not often been | 
studied with so open a mind, with so little 


political and religious prejudice, as in this 
republic. 
But the test of a poet’s greatness or of 
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love for him lies in the hearts of his read- 


a sealed book; its mastery demands too fre- 
quent readings, too protracted effort. There 
are many signs, however, that Dante's poem 
has brought to not a few of us (not merely 
men of learning) congenial and strengthen- 
ing ethical and esthetic conceptions, and 
that its best teachings have thus been ab- 
sorbed, not without an effect on character, 
into our national life. It is at once unfor- 
tunate that the retent exodus of our young 
men into the wilderness of mere linguistic 
research has apparently greatly diminish- 
ed, for some years, the powerful attraction 
of Dante for students of letters, and fortu- 
nate that the university-extension move- 
ment and kindred projects, dangerously su- 
perficial though they may sometimes be, 
have done so much to bring Dante before 
the people. 

Prof. Kuhns’s volume is Germanic in its 
scope and trend, for it takes aecount of all 
Dante’s references to the outward physical 
world that is not the handiwork of man. 
It is, however, characteristically American 
in its practical treatment of the subject. 
It has a good index, and the whole mass of 
matter is classified in such a sensible fash- 
ion that no one can fail either to find in the 
volume any particular group of facts or to 
get a general survey of the field. We miss, 
however, a full discussion of what seems to 
us the most important question with regard 
to the whole matter: How far is Dante's 
feeling for nature in accord with our own, 
and how and what does it add to our plea- 
sure? The point has been often raised but 
never fairly settled—certainly never on the 
basis of such an array of facts as Prof. 
Kuhns’s industry and accuracy have at last 
provided. It is to be hoped some competent 
person may now give this deeper side of 
Dante’s treatment of nature careful consi- 
deration. Of course, the necessities of rapid 
narrative and preoccupation with ethical 
matters make Dante's references to nature 
wholly cursory. It is evident, however, that 
he took pleasure, as we do, in observing and 
recalling simple and striking scenes, that he 
was interested in the habits and bearing of 
men and animals, and particularly moved 
by effects of light. He differs from us in a 
certain city-bred quality that shows itself 
in odd ways. The real forest was strange 
and horrible to him, as it is not to us in this 
athletic modern time; his flowers were gar- 
den flowers; birds, except the larger species, 
he scarcely noticed; for horses and dogs he 
does not seem to have cared. He anticipated 
our curious thrill of delicate awe and plea- 
sure before the sea and the stars, though, 
disdainful of adjectives, he never read into 
nature what is not plainly there for the 
normal man. Notwithstanding that his 
whole poem is a parable, it was only on rare 
occasions, which should be carefully enume- 
rated, that, like holy writ, he availed himself 
of physical imagery for the specific state- 
ment of spiritual truths. These are slight 
hints, and subject to correction. 


Arnold of Rugby: His School Life and Con- 
tributions to Education. Edited by J. J. 
Findlay, M.A., with an introduction by the 
Bishop of Hereford. Cambridge (Eng.): 
University Press; New York: Macmillan 
Co. 1897. 


This book is almost entirely a compilation 
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from Stanley's ‘Life’ and from Arnolkl’s own 
ers, not in books about him. To the people | 


at large the ‘Divine Comedy’ will always be | 
| duction; a bibliography of Arnold, Rugby, 





sermons and miscellaneous writings. The 
original part censists of a preface, an intro- 


and Public School literature; and an almost 
fantastically elaborate analytical index to 
the whole book. It is not very easy to see 
the reason for its compilation at all. The 
materials which make up the bulk of it have 
been long before the world and have attain- 
ed a wide circulation. As the author himself 
intimates, the popular opinion in England of 
Arnold, now that he has been dead more 
than half a century, is made up, and may 
be accepted, unless by minute critics. OCer- 
tainly nothing is to be obtained for English- 
men from such material as this book con 
tains to illustrate or correct that view. 

With Americans it is somewhat different, 
and the contents of this volume may have 
a use in showing Arnold as he really was 
There is an Arnold legend, one might say 
myth, prevailing in the United States, like 
the Tory myth of Pitt, spoken of by Macau- 
lay. Up to the appearance of ‘School Days 
at Rugby’ in 1858, though Stanley's ‘Life 
had been published for more than ten years, 
Americans generally were in deep ignorance 
of Arnold, of Rugby, and of the English 
public schools as a class; an ignorance not 
lessened by the totally different acceptation 
of the term “public school” in the two 
countries. ‘Tom Brown’ created an excite- 
ment unparalleled on such a theme. It at 
once gave currency to an ideal view of 
Arnold and his services. Stanley's ‘Life’ was 
reread, and Arnold exhibited as the model 
educator, who had revolutionized by precept 
and example all the schools of England, and 
whose pattern all American schoolmasters 
would do well to follow. The fact that Tho- 
mas Hughes gave his strong sympathy to 
the North in our civil war increased this 
cultus, and the three Thomases were con- 
fused in a way worthy of the Autocrat’s 
conception of the same name (The writer of 
this article has known Dr. Arnold spoken of 
as the author of ‘Tem School- 
energetic and esteem- 
ed schoolmaster died after some years’ con- 
spicuous service, he became an “Arnold of 
America." We can testify from personal 
New England 


Brown's 
Days.’) Every time an 


knowledge to four such in 
alone. 

This legendary view, like all similar * 
views, has been of doubtful service both to 
Arnold and to his worshippers. Great as 
were his merits in his own fleld of action, he 
was hardly the man to be copied in his own 
country, and wholly unfit for a model to an 
American schoolmaster. One of the four 
“Arnolds of America’ mentioned above, 
who sacrificed his life in the endeavor to 
build up a model school, succeeded remark- 
ably in almost everything of his own devis- 
ing, and reasonably in what he took from 
his own American place of training; his 
deliberate attempts to copy. Arnold’s me- 
chods were mostly failures. Arnold was a 
devoted, one might say bigoted, churchman, 
who could scarcely see a chance of salvation 
out of the Church of England; yet he was 
held in his lifetime a heretic and latitudina- 
rian. He was a loyal son of Winchester 
School, and cherished to the last some of the 
most antiquated public-school tyrannies, 
like flogging and fagging; yet he never won 
the entire confidence of those who believed 
in the old English public-school system, 
and many in England now think that that 


system has been most successfully adapted 
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to modern needs by the work of other minds 
than his, or by his pupils, who have dis- 
carded some of his hobbies. He was intense- 
ly eager to develop each pupil’s individual 
character and to appeal to the best motives 
in every boy. Yet he scarcely ever succeeded 
in understanding younger boys, before the age 
when they could think about becoming men; 
and it was left for his third successor, the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury, to re- 
lease Rugby boys from much of the iron 
tyranny of an inflexible system, which Ar- 
nold could see no sense in relaxing. 

That he loved righteousness and hated 
iniquity; that he made moral and intellec- 
tual training go hand in hand; that he came 
before his pupils as one of themselves, ask- 
ing their help in raising the school to what 
they all longed to have it; that his life, in 
Rugby and out of Rugby, was one long 
personal appeal to fight for Christian Eng- 
lish manhood in all its truth, purity, ener- 
gy, and self-devotion, and that these 
qualities are all worthy of admiration 
and imitation, modified by the patriotism of 
every country, is as true now as it was in 
1842. But when we come to the specific 
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problems he encountered, and the specific 
arms he used, a thoughtful teacher must 
pronounce both to be nearly obsolete. It is 
a very poor eulogium, and one that Arnold 
would have rejected for himself and regret- 
ted for others, to call any one the Arnold 
of America; and if, as is very probable, a 
system of large boarding-schools will be 
extensively developed in the United States, 
they must not seek to be Rugbys or Etons, 
nor even new Andovers or Exeters, but 
adapted to the needs of their age and their 
pupils by the efforts of men as patriotic, as 
fearless, as original, as devoted as Thomas 
Arnold. 
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K. CHAMBERS. 280 pages, crown Svo, $1 5u. 


( Warwick 


English Essays. ( !Warwick Library. ) 
With an Introduction by J. HW. LOBBAN, M A. 
Asst. Professor of English Literature in Aber 
deen University, Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


English Lyrics. ( Warwick Library.) 
With an Introduction by FRANK IVES CAR 
PENTER, Professor in the Unteersity of 
Chicago, Crown 8vo, $1.50. 








Vii 


SONS’ NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 


SCIENCE, 
An Illustrated Flora. 
By N. L. BRITTON, Emeritus Profess ; 
Botany, Columbia University, and Hon, ADDI 
SON BROWN, Presictent of the Torrey Botan 


cal Club. Volume If,“ Portul 
almost ready In three volumes cack, 
$5.) special net Postage 





Thirty-second Thousans. 
How to Know the Wild Flowers. 


A Guide to» the Names, Haunts . 
our Common Wiid Flowers R Mrs Wil 

LIAMSTARR DANA. New, revit and en 

larged edition. WHA [52 Ulusteas she Ma ‘ 
Satterive Crown Swe, $1.75 net 


anal Eada 


Thirteenth T 


Our Common Birds 
Them. 
By JOHN 


wMeale Mu " 
} i x f fi 


aad Now to Know 


Eres 
Primer of Psychology. 
By GEORGE TRUMABUI LADD, P Se it 
of Philosophy in ) , ‘ 
page x, 


The New Psychology. 


By EW. SCRIPTURE, P 
Yale U'n rst { s N 
Crown 8 2 


The Psychology of Emotions. 
B 


rH. RIBOT, P ss 
Byam ‘¥ “ S 


way address 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





THE NEWEST EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Theory of Thought and | An Experiment in Educa- 


Elements of Geometry. 


By ANDREW W. PBSILLIPs, Ph D., and 
IRVING FisHER, Ph.D., Professors in Yale 
University. With an Appendix treating 
of Plane Curves and Plane Figures, Ex- 
ercises in Plane and Solid Geometry, an 
Introduction to Modern Geometry, etc. 
pp. 540. Crown 8vo, Half Leather, $1.75; 
by mail, $1.92. 


Plane Geometry. 
By ANDREW W. Puiuuips, Ph.D, and 
{RvING FisHeR, Ph.D. Pp. 254. Crown 
Cloth, 8vo, 80 cents; by mail, 90 cents. 


Elements of Geometry, 
Abridged 


By ANDREW W. PuIvuips, Ph.D., and 

IRVING FisHER, Ph.D. pp. 342. Crown 
8vo, $1.25; by mail, $1.40. 
_ A careful examination reveals the follow- 
ing facts: 1. The Plane Geometry has no 
superior; 2, The rest of the book no equal; 
3. These facts cannot be too strongly em- 
7 acai Baler, Flushing [asti- 
tute. 

Tam glad to say that it is the best text- 
book of geometry I have ever seen. What 


pleased me most was, first, the thorough | 


scholarship shown in its pages; secondly, 
the abundant historical comment; thirdly, 
the typography and drawings; and, finally, 
the practical adaptation of the original ex. 
ercises.—GEORGE W. Evans, English High 
School, Boston, Mass. 


Harper & Broruers’ New Epucationat CataloGee, 


Address: 


PAPAL LPPIPPLPPPPPPOPOLPLPOLPPODLP_OLODLPL Ae ll ll le el al al al ll ll el ll nl el nll ll all dl el al ll al dl dl 


Knowledge. 


‘* Metaphysics,” ete. S8vo, Cloth, #1 50; 


by mail, $1.66. 
Professor Bowne’s new work has for its 





ab organic activity which it unfolds from 


mechanically from without. The suject, 
in spite of its abstract nature, is made vivid 
and interesting by the wealth of illustra- 
tions and clearness of statement, familiar 
to readers and students of the author's pre- 
vious works. 


Theory of Physics 
By JosepH 8S. Ames, Ph.D, Ass. ciate 
Professor of Physics in Johns Hopkins 
University. pp 513 
$1.60; by mail, $1.75. 





Crown Svo 


A model of comprehensiveness, direct- 


s10n. The treatment of each subject 
is wonderfully up to date, and does credit to 
the system which keeps Johns Hopkins 
abreast of the times.—V. }. Press. 

A perfectly equipped text-book, broad in 
range, clear in diction, exact in definition, 
and lavish in its illustrations. It is abreast 
of the best and latest theories.—/ewish 


‘ Messenge To Ne 


aan — oy S aati - 
1iR feriraii JuMIAOTS 


ness, arrangement, and clearness of expres- | 


| 
i 


} 
By Borpen P. Bowne, Professor of Phi- | 
losophy in Boston University, Author of | 


i and will be very 


cardinal principle the idea that thought is | 


withio, and that it cannot be put together | 


Cloth, | 


Perhaps the best general introduction to 
Physics ever printed in the English language. | 


| 
j 


| 


| pleted all the exercises will be found ade 
i quate to the demands of shop practice 


, , 
wndlbe sent to any teacher or school officer 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York. 


LOLOL Od rd Wel ed dl Wendl re red Nell eat nl al rl cll calle 


. 

tion. 
Also the Ideas which Inspired It and 
were Inspired by It. By Mary R= At 
LING ABER. Post Svo, cloth, $125: by 


mail, 21.38 
Ought to be teacher's library. 
iu the libraries of 


teachers.— Boston 


in every 
soon 
best 


multitudes of the 


Advertise 


Smaller History of Greece 


From the Earlie-t 
Conquest, By WILLIAM SMITH, 
LL.D. New Edition. 
ToN L Browwson, Instructor in Greek 
in Yale University. Illustrated. pp. 423 
1émo, cloth, $1 00; by mail, $1.10 
There are other summaries of Greek his- 
tory, but there are none better, and a new 
edition puts this admirable little haadb ook 
in the very front rank of helps of its kind. 


Timas to the Roman 
D.C.L., 
Revised by CARLE- 


—Literary World, Boston. 
A Laboratory Course in 
Wood-Turning. 
By MicnaeL Josern Go.pen, M.E., 


Professor of Practical Mechanics, Purdue 
University. Itustrated. pp. ii., 69. 8vo, 
Cloth, 80 cents; by mail, SS cents. 

The Manual covers all ths processes re 
quired of workmen in industrial practice, 
including plain and ornamental turning 
and pattern making, and one who has com- 


on request. 
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/ FOUNDED BY 


Mrs. JEANNETTE M. THURBER 


Incorporated in 1885, under the Laws of the 
State of New York, 


-— AND— 





Chartered in 1891 by the Congress of the 
yp United States. 


LY OSEAN OF | MUSIC OF AMERICA . 
aN Dr. ANTONIN DVORAK, Director. 


126 and 128 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 
HE National Conservatory of Music of America, because it was 
organized and is maintained, not as a money-making institution, but 
to further the cause of music in America, 


/s the only Musical [nstitution in this country empowered by 
the Congress of the United States to grant and con- 
Ser diplomas, the Degree of Doctor of Music, 


or other honorary degrees. 








The Conservatory has been in existence for twelve years; it enlists 
the labors of between fifty and sixty instructors, its actual pupils number 
six hundred and eighty-six, and it has supplied tuition since it was estab- 
lished to two thousand eight hundred and ninety-seven. It is a musical 
high-school, where pupils can prepare themselves for a career of concert, 
church or opera-singers, or solo or orchestral players, for a merely nominal 
sum. It places the best obtainable musical education within the reach of 
all, upon the condition that they give proof of sufficient natural talent to 
justify their admission. 

Diplomas will be given to all students who satisfactorily complete the 
full course in any department of the Conservatory. For special excellence 
in any course an Honorable Mention will be givea in addition to a diplo- 
ma. The Degree of Doctor of Music will be conferred only in the case 
of a musician of remarkable talent and achievement who may or may not 
be a graduate of the Conservatory. Such degree to be conferred upon the 
verdict of an international jury of musicians. (Certificates of standing 
and progress will be given to pupils unable to complete a full course.) 


Annual Entrance Examinations. 
S/NG/NG—September 15 (Wednesday), from 9 to 12 A. M., 2 to 5 P.M., and 8 to 10 P. M. 
CHORUS—8 to to P. M. 

PIANO AND ORGAN—September 16 (Thursday), to to 12 A. M., 2 to 4 P. M. 


VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO, CONTRABASS, HARP—September 17 (Friday), 10 to 12 A. M., 
2to4 P.M. ORCHESTRA AND ALL WIND INSTRUMENTS—2 to 4 P. M. 


CHILDREN'S DA Y—Sepiember 18 (Saturday), P74NO AND VIOLIN. 





FOR-FURTHER PARTICULARS, ADDRESS SECRETARY. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 
New and Approved Educational Works 





SCIENCE. 
° 


Cutter’s New Physiologi- 
cal Series. 
By Joun C. Cutter, B.Se., M.D. 


BEGINNER’S ANATOMY, PHY- 
SIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE. 


144 pages. 47 illustrations. Picatype. 
Small 12mo. Cloth, 30 cts. 


INTERMEDIATE ANATOMY, 


PHYSIOLOGY, AND HY- 
GIENE. 218 pages. 70 Illustra- 
tions. Small picatype. 12mo. Cloth, 
50 ets. 

COMPREHENSIVE ANATOMY, 
PHYSIOLOGY, AND HY. 
GIENE. Revised Edition. De- 
signed for Normal Schools, Acade- 


mies, and High Schools. 


375 pages. 
141 Illustrations. 12mo. 


Cloth, $1.00 














Lippincott’s New Science 


Series. 


FIRST STEPS IN SCIENTIFIC 
KNOWLEDGE. By Pav. Bert. Adapt- 
ed and Arranged for American Schools 
by Wm. H. GREENE, M.D, BooK ONE — 
Auimals, Plants, Stones, and Soil, 30 
cts.; Book Two—Physics, Chemistry, 
Animal Physiology, and Vegetable 
Physiology, 36 cts. With 570 Illustra- 
tions. 375 pages. Complete in one 
16mo volume, 60 cts. 


PRIMER OF SCIENTIFIC 
KNOWLEDGE. Man. Animal. Plants. 
Stones. The Three States of Bodies. 
Reading Lessons. Summaries. Ques- 
tions. Subjects for Composition. By 
PAUL BERT. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 
36 cts. 


A SHORT COURSE ON ZOOLO- 
GY. Designed for High Schools and 
Academies. By C. DE MONTMAHON 
and H. BEAUREGARD. Profusely illus- 
trated. Translated and adapted for 
American schools by WM. H. GREENE, 
M.D. 12m0. Cloth, 75 cts. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Ne« 
edition. «.repared by Prof. Isaac 
SHARPLEsS, Sc.D., and GEORGE M. 
PHILLIPS, A.M. 12mo. Cloth, $1 00. 


ASTRONOMY. Prepared by Prof. 
Isaac SHARPLESS, Sc.D., and GEORGE 
M. Paivips, A.M. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


HISTORY. 
»* 
Morris’s Histories. 


¥UST READY. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED 


STATES OF AMERICA AND 
ITS INSTITUTIONS ror Apvancep 


GRADES. By CHARLES Morris. Bound in 
half leather, $1 00. 


New in method and matter, and yet in accord 
with the most approved modern mothods of 
teaching, this book cannot fail to meet with the 
approval of teachers and school officers. If you 
are in need of a new history do not adopt any 
before seeing this latest and best book. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES. sy 


CHARLES MORRIS. Fully illustrated, 
with Maps. Exchange, 35 cts.; Introduc- 
tion, 60 cts. 


HISTORICAL TALES; or, Tue Ro 
MANCEOF REALITY. By CHARLES MORRIS, 
author of ‘ Half-Hours with the Best 
American Authors,” ‘‘ Tales from the Dra 
matists,” etc. School Edition. 12moa, 
Cloth, 75 cts. This series consists of six 
volumes, as follows: 


America, England, Germany, France, 
Greece, and Rome. 


Within these books may be found the scenes of 
those romantic and evevtful incidents which 
form the pith of the history of the six nations 
whose names the volumes bear. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
+ 
JUST READY. 


THE YERSIN PHONO-RHYTHMIC 
METHOD OF FRENCH PRO- 
NUNCIATION, ACCENT, AND 
DICTION. Frevcu anv EnGutsn. By 
—— and JEANNE YERSIN. l2mo. Cloth, 


A new and remarkable method that teaches per 
fect French. Suitable for schools of all grades 
Sample copies forwarded upon application 


JUST READY, A NEW EDITION. 


ARNOLD'S PRACTICE IN PARS- 
ING AND ANALYSIS. New Second 


Edition, Revised, 40 cents. 





MATHEMATICS, 


. 


CHAUVENET’S SERIES OF 
MATHEMATICS. By Wrusas 


CHAUVENET, late Professor of Mathe- 

matics and Astronomy in Washington 

University, St. Louis 
Chavvenet’s Sortes of Mathematios need avo 
comme .dation further than a brief mention 
of their success They have been the stan 
dard ta the leading colleges of the country 
sioce their publication. Chanvreset's Geom 
etry ia used at Harvard, Vale. West Polat, 
and Annapolis. [thas been copied by nearty 
every author who has written a geometry 
since its appearance 


A TREATISE ON ELEMENT- 
ARY GEOMETRY, with Appen 


dices containing a Copious Collection 
of Exercises for the Student and an In 
troduction to Modern Geometry 
Crown octavo, Cloth, $1.40, 


CHAUVENET’S GEOMETRY. 


Abridged and Simolfied by W. E 


Byerary, Pu D., Professor of Mathe 
matics, Harvard University Ne 
Edition, Wao. Cloth, $1 

CHAUVENET'’S PLANE GEO- 
METRY. Revised by W.E Byerty, 
Pa D. i2mo. 198 pages. Cloth. In- 
troduction price, 75 cts. 

PLANE AND SPHERICAL 
TRIGONOMETRY. New and re- 


vised edition. Octavo. Cloth, $1.28 


A DRILL-BOOK IN ALGEBRA, 


By Professsor Marsuautt L. PERRIN 
i2mo. Cloth, flexible covers, ® cts 
Also, Teacher's Fdition, with An 
swers, 75 cta. 


? Ss T i , c "B I ZS HE I ), 


PHYSICS. An Elementary Text- 
Book for University Classes. By C. G. 
Knott, D.Sc (Edin), F.R.S.E, Lee- 
turer on Applied Mechanics and Phy- 
sics in the University of Edinburgh. 
Illustrated. 12m». Cloth, $2 50 

In this work the subject is devel »ped as log! 
cally as possible alone essentially practical 
lines, the principles of the science being elu 
cidated by reference to familiar facts of ob 


servation and toexperiments of the simplest 
kind. 


THE CALCULUS por Enorverrs 
AND Puysicists. Integration and Dif- 
ferentiation, with Applications to Tech- 
nical Problems, with Classified Refer- 
ence Tables of Integrals and Methods 
of Integration. By Professor Ropertr 
H. Smita. With diagrams. 12mo. 
Cloth, $8.00, 








SEND FOR COMPLETE EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 





715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 














Educational 


[Continued from page tit.) 


Grimsby Preparatory School, 
LAKE LODGE, GRIMSBY, ONT., CANADA. 


A home school for young boys, in the centre of 
the fruit district of Ontario, on the south shore 
of Lake Ontario. 80 acres. Climate unexcelled. 
Good bathing. Thorough instruction in all branen- 
es. Careful atention paid to manners and morals. 
Only young boys admitted. Terms $240 per an- 
num. 

For further 
M.A., Principa 


Western Reserve University 


Includes ADELBERT COLLEGE (for men); COL- 
LEGE FOR WOMEN; GRADUATE SCHOOL FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN, degrees of A.M., Ph.D.; LAW 
SCHOOL (three years); MEDICAL SCHOOL (four 
years); DENTAL SCHOOL (three years). 
CHARLES F. THWING, President, Cleveland, O. 


NEWPORT, R. I. 


Small Boarding School for Boys 


JOHN B. DIMAN (Harvard, A.M.), Head Master. 
Preparation for any College or Scientific School. 
C Circular and references sent upon application. 


one address W. J. DROPE, 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women, Classical and Scientific course of study; also 
sab om | and Optional. Year begins Sept. 15, 1897 
Miss Ida C. Allen Prin., Bradford, Mass. 
For 


ABBOT ACADEMY Young Ladies 


Begins its 69th year September 16, offering enlarg- 
ed opportunities. Three Seminary Courses of 
studies and a College-fitting Course. Address 

Miss LAURA 8S. WA TSON, ‘Prin., Andover, Mass. 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 


Lakeville, Conn. 
for the best colleges and papeetihe 
The next year opens Rept. 15 5, 1897. 
EDWARD G. coy, itead Master. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY, 


The 115th year begins Sept. 15, 1897. 80 Scho 
larships awarded to students of high standing. For 
Catalogue and Illustrated Supplement, address 

HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 


CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY 


On the summit of the Chelten Hills, near Phila- 
delphia. Pennsylvania's leading college-prepara- 
tory boarding-school, under the military system. 
70 cadets; 10 resident instructors. L[lustrated cata- 
logue. SOHN Cc. RIC E. Ph. D.. Prin., Ogontz. Pa 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL. 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Prepara- 
tion for all Colleges. Special Studies and Courses 
of College Study. Special advantages in Music and 
Ain do iss ELLEN W. BOYD, Prin., 
pany 


THE CAMBRIDGE | SCHOOL. 
A Select School for Girls. Comforts of Home. 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Prepares 
schools. 





Teachers, etc. 
TANTED, BY A VIRGINIAN.—A 


ah position as Private Secretary, or as Governess 
to youngchildren. Cau teach tae usual Er glish branch- 
es, Husic (vocal and fastrumental), Latin, and French 
Has had three years’ experience, and can give good 
references Address Miss CLARK, Scottsburgh, Haiifax 
Cco,V irginia, 
( ‘“E RMA. V AA 'D MU STC) im 1GERMA N y. 
7 —Young ladies desirous of acquiring facility in 
German conversation may become inmates of a Ger- 
man home situated in a provincial capital noted for 
musical culture For particulars, addre 8 
* PROFESSOR,”’ care Nation. 


VERY SUCCESSFUL TEACHER, 

having given up his position for the special study 

of Greek and German abroad, is open for an engage- 
ment, Would also teach Latin or History. Best refer- 
ences Pu.D., care of the Nation, 


| LADY WHO HAS EDUCATED 
41 her daughters abroad would like to chaper ‘ne 
two young ladies in Europe the following winter For 
references and terms, address X., care of the Nation, 


IBRARIAN OF TWELVE YEARS’ 
« experience, both college and public, seeks _an- 
ouher position. Address 


A 


Latin desires a s*hool work 

No. 1637, Phila r, 
HARLES W. 5 STO: NE, "Tutor Sor Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 





. EXPERT, care Nation. 
N INST. RUC TRE SS IN ADV. ANC. 


ED English or in simple German, French or 
~ddre.s M, 





Box | 





The Nation. 


Publications on Current Topics. 


—— , 4 


Railway Pooling. 

‘gm Hon. MA Knapp. 25¢.~ 

National and State Ban‘s. 
Hon. Horace WHITE 25c. 


The Immigration Question. * 
Dr. Jos H. SENNER. 25c. 


Use of Silver as Money in the U. S. 


Prof. A.B. Wooprorpb. 385c. 
Postal Savings Banks. 
Dr. E T. HEYN 5c. 
The Floating City Population. 
Lr. ET. Devine. 25¢. 
The Problems of Municipal Govern- 


ment. 
E. L Gopxin, Esq. 25¢ 


Theory of Sociology. 
Prof F.H GrippINnGs. 50c. 


Proportional Representation. 
Prof. J. R. Commons, 15c. 


The Nicaragua Canal and the Monroe 
Doctrine. 
Prof.L M. KeasBey. 25c. 


Crime and the Census. 
Prof. R P FaLKNER. 25 


aut. 
The Quantity Theory of Money. 


Prof Wm. A. S8corr. 15c. 


One of the pot nt iafl uenees that have prompted 
the advancement of scientific knowledge in the United 
States, io these closing year: of the nineteenth century 
is the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. [ts publications are exerting a powerful and 
wholesome influeace on american thought.—Commer- 
ciat Gazewe, Cincinnatt, 


oa) 


A new descri vtive catalogue of .ver 200 publications 
will be sent on application, together w.th an historical 
sketch cf the Acaaemy. 


American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 
STATION B, PHILADELPHIA. 


‘| Dr. Edward Everett Hale Jr. 


(Ph.D ,Un. versity of Freiburg), Professor of Logic and 
Rhetoric i1 U aion College Schenectady, 
, bas edited 


Lonefellow's Evangeline 


(Single Number), 


For Our Standard Literature Series 


Accurate maps of Nova Scotia and Louisiana. His- 
torical and critical introduction, with suggestions for 
study of the characters and for textual study. This 


is the best edition of the poem yet offered. 
He has also efited for the Series 
TENNYSON’S ENOCH ARDEN, 


and other Poems (single), 
SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE 
(double), 
BYRON’S PRISONER OF CHILLON 
and other poems (single), 
IRVING’S THE SKETCH-BOOK 


(single), 


IRVING’S meee ~~ STORIES 
ngle), 

POEMS OF KNIUH ILY ADVENTURE 
(single) 

Tenvyson’s “Gareth and Ly nette,”’ Low ell’s “Vision 
of Sir Launfal,” Macaulay’s “ H oratius,” and Matthew 
Arnold’s ** Sohrab and Rustum.” 

Dr. Hale’s Editions are unsurpassed for Hterature 
study, Principals and teacners of literature are in- 


vited to write for specimen copies, stating the name of 
the school. Mention this adv ertisement 


Twenty-six (26) numbers of the Series are now 
ready; six (6) more will soon follow. Single numbers 
(paper 124¢c., cloth 20c.) Double numbers (paper 2Uc., 
cloth 80c.). 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


Boston: 352 Washington St. 43-47 E. 10th St 
New England Department, New York, 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New YORK, January 21, 187. 


The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter 
of the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the 31st of December, 
1896: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 
January, 1896, to 31st December 1896, $2,506,788 89 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 


lst January, 1896 1,109,275 00 


Total Marine Premiums $3, 706, 063 ‘89 


Premiums marked off from !st January, 
1896, to 31st December, 1896 


Losses paid during the 
same period 


Returns of Pre- 
miums and 
Expenses. ...$646,420 25 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 
Stock; City Banks and other Stocks.... 
Loans secured by S‘ocks and otherwise. 
Real Estate and Claims due the Compa- 
ny, estimated at 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.... 
Cash in Bank 


$2,658,108 58 


$1,249,999 01 


$7,226,305 00 
1,930,000 00 


1,137,621 97 
843,596 96 
175,229 25 


$11,312,753 18 


Amount 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
iegal representatives, on and after Tuesday.the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 31st December, 1896, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


W.H.H. Moore, Lawrence Turnure,Joseph Agostini, 
A. A. Raven, John L. Riker, Vernon H. Brown, 
Jos. H. Chapman, C. A. Hand, Leander N.Lovell, 
James Low, John D. Hewlett, Everett Frazar, 
Jas. G. DeForest, Gustav Amsinck, Wm. B. Boulton, 
William Degroot, N.Denton Smith, Geo. W. Quintard, 
Wiliam H. Webb, Chas. H. Marshall, Paul L. Thebaud, 
Horace Gray, Chas. D. Leverich, George Coppell, 
C.de Thomsen, Edw’d Floyd-Jones, Gustav H.Schwab 
Chas P. Burdett, George H. Macy, Francis M. Bacon’ 
Henry E.Hawley, Waldron P. Brown. 
Wm. E.Dodge, Anson W. Hard. 

W. H. H. MOORE, President. 

A. A. RAVEN, Vice-President. 

F. A. PARSONS, 2d Vice-President. 


School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
EVERETT O. FISK & Co., Prope » 4 Ashburton PI, Bos- 
ton; 70 5th Ave.,N.Y.; 355 Wabash Ave , Chicago; 1242 
Leth St., Wash.; 420 Cent. Bdg., Min’ a polis; 728 Cooper 
Badg., Denver; 107K. & P.Bdg., Kansas City; 25 King St,, 
Toronto; 525 Stims’n BK., Los Angeles. Ag’cy Man. free. 





LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers 
in obtaining positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH. Manager. 





R COLLEGE eed, Leila 
IN THE W 
Apply to ALBERT & CLARK, pales puliding, Chicago. 





CHER MERHOR N’S TEACHERS’ 


Agency. Oldest and best kaown in the U. ‘ 
Established 1 18565. 8 E. 14th St., N.Y, 
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NOW READY, 25 cents. 3 dels. a year. 
AN ATTRACTIVE NUMBER. 
FAMOUS AMERICAN PASSENGER EN- 


GINE3 AND TRA 
By ANGUS SINCLAIR. ‘Luxuriously Illustrated. 


LEE OF ¥ IRGINIA. Pi Part lil. By HENRY 


RREL 
witb Pennies of the Confederate Generals, &c. 


A SHORT STORY ENTITLED : 
“4 BAD- ¢ HARACTER SUIT.” By Mrs. F. 
A. STEEL, Author of “On the Face of the Wa- 

ron 


CAWDOR CASTLE. | By the Hon. HUGH 
CAMPBELL 


Elaborately Tilustrated. 
GROUSE SHOOTING. By Lord GLAMIS. 
THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. By Gen- 
eral Sir HUGH GOUGH, V.¢ 


ST. IVES. By A. TT QUILLER COUCH 
(after R. L Stevenson’s Notes). 
Are contained in the SEPTEMBER NUMBER ef the 
ALL MALL MAGAZINE. 
25 cents. 3 dols. a year. 


NEW YORK: 
The INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO,, 83 Duane Street. 
Montreal: Toronto: 
ematnenci News } Co. Torcunto News Co. 








Publications in French. 


Attention is called to the following series of re 
prints, as of great value to the student as well as 
to the general reader of Fre French 


Romans 5 Choisis. 


12mo, paper, 60 cents; cloth, 85 cents. 


No. 11. MLLE. SOLANGE (Terre de France), by 
Fraxcols de Juttior. With explanatory Notes 
in English by C. Fontaine, B.L., L.D., Director 
of French in Washington's High Schools, 359 
pages. 

No. 12. VAILLANTE, ou Ce que Femme veut. 

2 By Jacgues-VINCENT. 227 pages. 


Complete catalogue on application. For saleby all book- 
sellers, or postpaid on receipt of price by the publisher, 


William R. Jenkins 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave. ( 48th St. Ds New York. 


French and German 
BOOKS. 


The latest French and German Books 
Are promptly imported and kept for sale. 
All Standard Works continually in stock. 
Write for new list of late Fiction. 


BRENTANO’S, 


31 Union Square, New York. 


F. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


254 5th Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts, New York, 
Importers of Foreign Books: Agents for the leg. ling 
Paris Publishers; Tauchnitz'’s British Authors. Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. New books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as toned. 














HELPS TO BIBLICAL STUDY. 


New Test.Greek Grammars, Harmonies in Greek 





| 


and English, Various Text-books for College and | 


Seminary use, Critical Exegetical Commentaries, 
ete. Send for a Descriptive Catalogue. 
W. F,. DRAPER, Publisher, Andover, Mass. 


FOR INDEXING SU 7 


ACK NUMBERS OF NATION and | 


other cnc nay supplied. Address MAGAZINE 
EXCHANGE, Schoharie, N. Y. 


REE RE ADING —Unitarian Litera- 
ture and printed germane sent free by applying | 
toP. O. Box 94, Concord, Mass. 














‘4A TALOGUE NO. 44 OF ° BOOK SAND 
Pamphlets, miscellaneous in their character but 
in the main — to America, now ready. 
RK. 174 Fulton St.. New York. 


H WILLIA MS, 25 EAST 107TH ST. 
. Y., Dea'er in Magazines and other Period 
cals. ‘beta, voiumes, or single numbers. 


pa UCIUS B. SWIFT, Hubbard Blo 
Indianapolis, Attorney and Counseller-at- cee 
Investors’ counsel), corporation law, general litigation. 
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¥UST PUBLISHED. 


Price net, $2.25. 


One volume, 8vo, cloth, 249 pages. 


ELEMENTS 


OF THE 


Differential and Inteeral Calculus. 


By PROF. WM. S. HALL. 


of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 


SOME CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES. 


Contains a Chapter on Differential Equations. This dis 
tinguishes it from all other elementary books and will cectainly be greatly in its favor 

Gives a Table of Integrals arranged for convenience of reference 
This Table is well adapted ror ordinary uses and is more extended than any given books 
of the same scops. 

There are a number of numerical problems illustrating the text 
and showing actual applications in engineering practice. Io this respect te differs from 
all otber books, and this feature will recommend it especially to engineering depart 
ments of Technical Schools, 

The two branches of the Calculus are treated together. This 
isa very natural treatment, making the subject more intelligible and economizing space 

All the formulas for differentiation are established by the 
methods of limits. But the mathoi of inflitesimals is fully explained, aad the differen- 
tial notation is used when there is any advantage gained by it, 

More subjects are presented than are usually given in elemen- 
tary text books. Important things are treated at considerable length, while less im- 
portant things are given but a brief treatment. 

The formulas for differentiation are expressed in terms of 
being a function of x, instead of being expressed directly in terms of rr. Hence the ne 
cessity of the rule for differentiating a function of a function is avoided, 

The book will be shorter than any other book which covers as 
much ground. It will have about 250 pages. 

The book is not simply a manual. The effort has been to make 
the treatment less formai than usual. Lllustrations are given in introducing the subject 
to make the fundamental conceptions as clear as possible. 


Quite a number of historical references are given. 
Circular measure is carefully explained. 
is used for a partial derivative. 


the alternative form ‘sin ~ x” is frequently used. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY. 


PUBLISHERS, 
23 Murray and 27 Warren Sts , New York. 


UIBRARY INDEX. 


rs THE STUDENT, SCHOLAR, “LERGYMAN, LAWYER, PHYSICIAN, 
EDITOR. at THOR. TEACHER, AND ALL LOVERS OF BOOS 
All Words and Names are indexed by the firat TWO letters, with nearly 400 divisions of the Alphabet 
printed in Thumbholes cut tn the edges of the leaves 
Opened instantiy at any combination by the ase of one hand | 
An Index to information for immediate or future use. 


For “are sin x” 


Special Terms for 
Introduction. 


BURR’ 


Wri ¢ for Descriptive Cirewlar and price. 


THE BURR INDEX COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers, 


= GOLDEN SCEPTRE: 


PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Send 4 cents for 4-oz. sample to 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 
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ECOLE LIBRE 


DES SCIENCES 
POLITIQUES 


27, Rue Saint-Guillaume, a PARIS 
(Vingt-septieme annee 1897-1898) 


I,.—DIRECTEUR: M. Emile BOUTMY, meinbre de 
Institut, membre du Conseil supérieur 
de I'Instruction publique. 
IL—COMITE DE PERFECTIONNEMENT 
MM. BOULANGER, sénateur. premier président de 
la Cour des Comptes; CAMBON, gouverneur géné- 
ral de l’Algérie; Baron de COURCEL, sénateur, 
ambassadeur de France a Londres; PLOURENS, 
député, ancien ministre; GLASSON, de I'Insti- 
tut, professeur A la Faculté de Droit; HANO- 
TAUX, ininistre des Affaires étrangéres; JANET, 
de i'Institut: LAPERRIERE, vice-président du 
Conseil d‘Etat; P. LEROY-BEAULIEBU, de I'In- 
stitut; MAGNIN, vice-président du Sénat, gous 
verneur dela Banque de France; NISARD, direc- 
teur des Affaires politiques au Ministare des Af- 
faires étrangéres; RAMBAUD, ministre de I’In- 
struction ublique; A. RIBOT, député, ancien 
— ~ Conseil des ministres. 


L—CORPS ENSEIGNANT 

MM. LEVASSEUR, de l'Institut; Albert SOREL, 
de Académie francaise; H. GAIDOZ, directeur 
Al’Ecole des Hautes Etudes; LYON-CAEN, de 
¥ a professeur a la Faculté de Droit; RE- 
AULT, professeur A la Faculté de Droit; 
FUNCK: BRENTANO; Anatole LEROY-BEAU- 
LIEU, de l'Institut; Albert VANDAL, de l’Aca- 
démie francaise; Andre LEBON, député. minis- 
tre des Colonies; Charles BENOIST; J. FLACH, 
on au Collége de France; Gabriel ALIX; 
EVASSEUR DE PRECOURT, maitre des re- 
quétes honoraire au Conseil d’Etat; DUNOYER, 
ancien conseiller d’Etat: CHEYSSON, inspecteur 
général des Ponts et Chaussées; DE FOVILLE, 
de l'Institut, directeur de l’‘administration des 
Monnaies et Médailles; Rene STOURM, de I 'Insti- 
tut, ancien inspecteur des Finances; Aug. AR- 
NAUNE, directeur au Ministére des Finances; 
BOULANGER, conseiller référendaire a la Cour 
des Comptes; COURTIN,. PLAFPAIN, inspec- 
teurs des Finances; SILVESTRE, ancien direc- 

teur des Affaires civiles au Tonkin, ete. 


TABLEAU SOMMAIRE DES COURS 
Histoire parlementaire et législative de la France, 

de 1789 @ 1875. 

Histoire constitutionnelle de Vv Europe et des Etats- 

Unis, depuis 1789. 

Histoire diplomat que de l Europe, de 1713 @ 1878 

Histoire politique de V Europe pendant les quinze 
derniéres années 

Politique coloniale des Etats eur opéens depu’s 1783. 

Questions politiques et économiques dans U Asie 

Orientale. 

Organisation et admin/’stration 
parées. 

Géographie et Ethnographie.— Géographie commer- 
ciale et statistique. 

Géographie et organisation militaires.—Géogra- 
phie des possessions francaises. 

Droit des gens.— Droit international conventionnel. 

Organisation et matieres administratives en France 
et a Uétranger. 

Législation algérienne et coloniale —Droit musul- 
man. 

Législation des chemins de fer. 

Economie politique. — Histoire des doctrines écono 
miques. 

Economie sociale.—Législation ouvriére. 

Hygiene publique et grands ‘ravaux publics. 

Finances francaises et étrangeéres. 

La monnaie, le crédit et le change.—Affaires de 
banque 

Commerce extérieur et législation douaniére. 

RENSEIGNEMENTS GENERAUX 

L’ Enseignement de I'Ecole des Sciences Politiques 
est le courennement naturel de toute éducation libé- 
rale. Chacune de ses grandes divisions constitue 
€n outre une préparation compléte aux carriéres 
a’Etat et aux examens ov concours qui en ouvrent 
entrée: (Diplomatie, Conseil d’Etat. Cours des 
Comptes, Inspection des Finances), et i des postes 
@initiative ou de contrdle dans les grandes entre- 
prises privées. 

Les 6laves sont admis sans examens, avec l'agré- 
ment du Directeur et du Conseil de l'Ecole; ils 
n‘ont a justifier d’aucu grade universitaire. 

L’enseignement comprend un ensemble de cours 


coloniales com- 


répartis en deux années, mais la durée des études | 


veut étre étendue A trois ans. Un diplome est dé 
ivré, en fin d’ecudes, aux éléves qui ont subi avec 
succés les examens. 
2 

ANNEE SCOLAIRE 1897-1898.—L'année sco- 
laire commencera le 8 novembre 1897 et finira le 
6 juin 1898. On s‘inscrira au Secrétariat a partir du 
3 nevembre 1807. Inscription d’ensemble donnant 
entrée a tous les cours et conférences réguliers et 
complémentaires et a la Bibliothéque (environ 25,000 
volumes et 160 revues et journaux frangais et 
étrangers) Par Annke: 300 fr. 


Une Brochure speciale donne des renseigne- 
ments detailles sur l’organisation de l’Ecole et 
sur les carrveres auxque rlles elle prepare. 


S'adresser a VECOLE, 27, Rue Saint- 
Guillaume, PARIS. 


, 





ANNOUNCEMENT 





Literatures of 


the World « 


A SERIES OF SHORT HISTORIES 
Edited by Edmund Gosse 


THE SERIES. Each volume large 12mo. 


Classical aged Literature. Now ready. 

By GILBERT G. Murray, M. A., Professor of 
Greek in the vate ersity of Glasgow. 

French Literature. Now ready. 

By EpwarpD Dowpen, D.C.L., LL. D, Professor of 
Oratory and English Literature at the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. 

Italian Literature. 


By RicHarp Garneatr, C.B., LL.D., Keeper of 
Printed Books in the British Museum. 


English Literature. 


By the Epitor, Hon. M.A. of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 
American Literature. 
Spanish Literature. 


By J Firzmaurice-Ke.iy, Corresponding Member 
of the Spanish Academy. 


Volumes dealing with 





Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Japanese Literature. 
By WILLIAM GEORGE ASTON, C.MG., M.A., late Act- 
ing Secretary at the British Legation ‘at Tokio 
Modern Scandinavian Literature. 
By Dr. GEoRG BRANDEs, of Copenhagen. 


Sanskrit Literature. 


By A. A. MACDONALD, M A.,, it ay Boden Professor 
of Sanskrit at the Univers ty of Oxford. 


Hungarian Literature. 


By Dr. ZoLTAN BedtHy, Professor of Hungarian 
Literature at the Universi a Budapest, and 
Secretary of the Kisfaludy fety. 


German Literature. 
By Dr. C. H. HERFORD, Professor of English Litera- 
ture in the University of Wales. 


Latin Literature. 


By Dr. ARTHUR WoOOLGAR VERRALL, Feilow and Se- 
nior Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Russian, ARABIC, DuTCH, MODERN GREEK, 
and other Literatures will follow in due course. 





D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 


TINKHAM TRICYCLES 








afford all the 
pleasure and 
exercise of bi- 
cycling with- 
out the ner- 
vous strain and danger. 


"98 Model. 32 Ibs. 





TINKHAM CYCLE CO., 
306-310 West 59th St. 














Tours. 


EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT, 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
CENTRE FOR ate vs Re AND EXCURSIONS 
OF 
Fine University, Hospital, etc. 
HOTEL TIROL. 

Open all the year. CARL LANDSER, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cul- 
sine. Reduced rates in winter. Best references. Illus- 
trated pamphlets sent on application. 


EUROPEAN BICYCLE TOUR. 


Allexpenses, 70 days. $420. 
C. H. surre, at8 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


CREST VIEW SANITARIUM, 
Greenwich, Conn. An ideal home for health and re 
creation seekers. Beautiful | scene MOce a 
moderate rates. 








CHICAGO. 


KIN DERGARTEN supPLiEs 


at SCHERMERHORN’S, 8 Kast som Street, N. Y. 
Send for new Catalogu 


You Often Hear 


people say ‘‘there are others,” 
but they usually add ‘‘we know 


Columbias are the best.” There 
never was a truer acknowledg- 
ment of Columbia _ superiority. 
At the present prices there is no 
reason why you should not join 
the army of Columbia riders. 


1897 Columbia Bicycles 


STANDARD OF to all 
THE WORLD $75 alike. 
Ca 
1897 Hartfords, = ‘ 
Hartfords, Pattern 2, . 


Hartfords, Pattern 1, . 
Hartfords, Patterns 5 and6, 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Ct. 


If Columbias are not properly represented 
tm your vicinity, let us know. 


PAPA ASOOOOYOOYOY YOY 
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